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NI ERE you not execu- 
\ FF. tors to that perſon, 

' who (while he liv'd) was the 
glory of the nation; yet I am 

' confident any thing of his 


would find acceptance with 


you, and truly the ſenſe and 


notion here is wholly his, and 
| moſt of the words. I had the 


opportunity to hear his diſ- 
a 2 


4 4 Doric rrox. 
courſe twenty years together, 


and leſt all thoſe excellent 
things that uſually fell from 


him might be loſt, ſome of 
them from time to time I 
faithfully committed to writ- 
ing, which here digeſted in- 


to this method, I humbly pre- 
ſent to your hands; you will 
quickly perceive them to be 
his by the familiar illuſtrati- 
ons wherewith they are ſet off, 
and in which way you know 
he was ſo happy, that (with 
a marvellous delight to thoſe 


that heard him) he would pre- 
ſently convey the higheſt | 
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points of religion, and the 


moſt important affairs of ſtate 
to an ordinary apprehenſion. 
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In reading be pleas'd to 
diſtinguiſh times, and in your 


fancy carry along with you, 


the WHEN and the wHY, 


many of theſe things were 


ſpoken ; this will give them 
the more life, and the ſmarter 
reliſh. Tis poſſible the en- 
tertainment you ſind in them, 
may render you the more in- 


| clinable to pardon the pre- 
ſumption of 3 


Your moſt obliged and 
moſt humble ſervant 
| Rt. Mirwaxp. 
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r HE anwillin gneſs of the Monks 
4 to part with their land, will fall 


out to be juſt nothing, becauſe 
1 were yielded up to the king by a ſu- 
| pream hand (viz.) a parliament. If a king 
conquer another country, the people are 
loth to loſe their lands, yet no divine will 
deny, but the king may give them to whom 
he pleaſe. If a parliament make a law 
concerning leather, or any other com- 
| modity, you and I for example are parlia- 
ment men, perhaps in reſpect to our own 
| private intereſts, we are againſt it, yet the 
| A 


e 
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major part conclude it, we are then in- 


volv'd and the law is good. 


2. When the founder of abbies laid | 
a curſe upon thoſe that ſhould take a- 


way thoſe lands, I would fain know 


what power they had to curſe me; tis 


not the curies that come from the poor, 


or from any body, that hurt me, becauſe _ 
they come from them, but becauſe I do 


ſomething il againit them that deſerves 
God ſhould curſe me for it. On the other 


ſide tis not a man's bleſſing me that makgs. | 


me bleſſed, he only declares me to be ſo, 
and if I do well I ſhall be bleſſed, whether 
any bleſs me or not. 

3. Atthetimeof di Toluion | they were 
tender in taking from the abbots and pri- 
ors their lands and their houſes, till they 
ſurrendred them (as moſt of them did). 
Indeed the prior of St. John's, Sir Rich- 
ard Weſton, being a ſtout man, got into 
France, and ſtood out a whole year, at 
laſt ſubmitted, and the king took in that 


priory allo, to witich the mph belong- - 


S$ELDEN'S TABLE-TALK., 
ed, and many other houſes in England, 
They did not then cry no abbots, no pri- 
ors, as we do now no biſhops, no bi- 
ſhops. 

4. Henry the fifth put away the friars 
aliens, and ſeiz' d to himſelf 100,000 I. a 


year, and therefore they were not the Pro- 


teltants only that took away church lands. 

5. In queen Elizabeth's time, when 
all the abbies were pulled Cown, all good 
works defaced, then the preachers muſt. 


cry up juſtification by —_ not wy good 
works. | 


ARTICLES, 


1. IE nine and thirty orticles are 

much another thing in Latin, 
(in which tongue they were made) than 
they are tranſlated into Engliſh, they were 
made at three ſeveral convocations, and 
confirmed by act of parliament fix or ſe- 
ven times after. 7 here is a ſecret con- 
cerning them: of late miniſters have ſub» 
ſcribed to all of them, but by a& of par- 

A 2 
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liament that confirm'd them, they ought to 
only to ſubſcribe to thoſe articles which ni 
contain matter of faith, and the doftrine thi 
of the ſacraments, as appears by the firſt T 
ſubſcriptions. But biſhop Bancroft (in the It 
convocation held in king James's days) tl 
he began it, that miniſters ſhould ſub eig 
ſcribe to three things, to the king's ſu⸗- te: 
premacy, to tie common prayer, and to F, 
the thirty nine articles; many of them pa 
do not contain matter of faith. Is it mat= th. 
ter of faith how the church ſhould be go 
vern'd ? Whether infants ſhould be bap= = fat 
| tized ? Whether we have any — the 


in our goods ? etc, wh 

1 5 the 

BAPTISM. 1 

1. FF WAS a good way to perſuade nu 

men to be chriſtned, to tell tw 

them that they had a foulneſs about them, the 

VIZ. Original ſin, that could not be waſh- | | 
ed away but by baptiſm. 

2. The baptizing of children with =, 1+ 


does only prepare a child againſt he comes | 


Srrbzx's TABLE-TALR, 5 
to be a man, to underſtand what chriſtia- 
nity means. In the church of Romeit hath 
this effect, it frees children from hell. 
They ſay they go into Limbus Infantum. 
It ſucceeds circumciſion, and we are jure 


the child underſtood nothing of that at 


eight days old ; why then may not we as 
reaſonably baptize a child at that age? In 
England of late years 1 ever th-ught the 


parſon baptiz'd his own ſingers rather 


than the child, | 
3. In the primitive times they had god- 


fathers to ſee the children brought up in 
the chriſtian religion, becauſe many times, 
7 » © 7 » 


when the father was a chriitian, the mo- 
ther was not, and ſometimes when the 
mother was a chriſiiun, the father was 


not, and therefore they made choice of 


two or more that were chriſtians, to ſee 
their children brought up in that faith, 


BASTARD, 
1. 5 {3 ſail the 23d. of Deuteron. 2 


14 (adallacd ſhall not enter into 
A 3 
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the congregation of the Lord, even to 
the tenth generation.) Non ingredietur 
in eccleſiam Domini, he ſhall not enter 
into the church. The meaning of the 
phraſe is, he ſhall not marry a Jewiſh wo- 
man. But upon this groſly miſtaken ;' a 


| baſtard at this day in the church of Rome, 


without a diſpenſation, cannot take or- 
ders; the thing haply well enough, where 


tis ſo ſettled; but tis upon a miſtake (the | 
place having no reference to the church) 


appears plainly by what follows at the 


third verſe (An Ammonite or a Moabite 
| ſhall not enter into the congregation of | 
the Lord, even to the tenth generation.) 


| 


Now you know with the Jews an Am- 


monite, or a Moabite could never be a + 


prieſt, becauſe their prieſts were born ſo, 
not made. 7 
B1BLE, SCRIPTURE. 


1.9 [S a great queſtion how we know 
ſcripture to be ſcripture, whe- 


ther by the church, or by man's private 


ä 
n * 


ate 
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ſpirit. Let me aſk you how 1 know any 
thing? how I know this carpet to be 
green? Firſt, becauſe ſomebody told me 
it was green; that you call the church in 
your way. Then after I have been told 
it is green, when [I ſec that colour again, 
I know it to be green, my own eyes tell 
me it is green, that you can hy pranety 
ſpirit. 5 

2. The Engliſh tranſlation of the Bi- 


' ble, is the beſt tranſlation in the world, ö 
and renders the ſenſe of the original beſt, 


taking in for the Engliſh tranſlation, the 
biſhops Bible, as well as king James's. 
The tranſlators in king James's time took 

an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was moſt excellent 
in ſuch a tongue (as the Apocrypha to 


Andrew Downs) and then they met to- 
gether, and one read the tranſlation, the 


reſt holding in their hands ſome Bible, 
either of the learned tongues, or French, 


Spaniſh, Italian, etc. if they found any 


fault they ſpoke, if not, he read on. 
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There is no book fo tranſlated as 

the Bible for the purpoſe. If I tranſlate 
a French book into Engliſh, 1 turn it in- 
to Engliſh phraſe, not into French Engliſh 


(« 1] fait froid') I fay it is cold, not, it 


makes cold, but the Bible is rather trans- 


| lated into Evgliſh words, than into En- 


gliſh phraſe. The Hebraiſms are kept, 


and the phraſe of that language is kept : a 


As for example (he uncovered her ſhame) 


which is well enough, ſo long as fcholars 
have to do with it; but when it comes 


among the common people, Lord, what 
gear do they make of it! 

4. « Ecrutamini ſcripturas, Theſe two 
words have undone the world, becauſe 
Chriſt ſpake it to his diſciples, therefore 
we muſt all, men, women, and children, 
read and interpret the ſcripture. 

5. Henry the eighth mace a law, that 
all men mipht read the ſcripture, except 
ſervants, but no woman, except ladies 


and gentlewomen, who had leiſure, and 


might alk ſomebody tie meaning. The 


.. ES 
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law was repealed ! in Edward the ſixth's 
days. 


6. Lay- men have beſt interpreted the 
hard places in the Bible, ſuch as Johan- 


nes Picus, Scaliger, Grotius, Salmaſius, 
lfeinſius, etc. 


7. If you alk which of . Beza, 
or Grotius did beſt upon the New Teſ- 
tament, 'tis an idle queſtion, for they all 
did well in their way. Eraſmus broke down 


the firſt brick, Beza added many things, 


and Grotius added much to him, in whom 
we have either ſomething new, or ſome- 


thing heightened, that was faid before, 


. h - 
PI 8 2 a 6 * ” "IO = 


and ſo 'twas neceſſary to have them all 


three. 


9. The text ſerves only to gueſs by, 
we muſt ſatisfy ourſelves fully out of the 
authors that liv'd about thoſe times. 

9. In interpreting the ſcripture, many 
do, as if a man ſhould fee one have ten 
pounds, which he reckoned by 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. meaning four, was 
but four unites, and five, five unites, etc. 
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and that he had in all but ten pounds; the 
other that ſees him, takes not the ſigures 
together as he doth, but picks here and 
there, and thereupon reports, that he bath | 


five pounds in one bag, and fix pounds 


in another bag, and nine pounds in ano- 
ther bag, etc. when as in truth he hath 


but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a 

text here, and there to make it ſerve our 

turn; whereas, if we take it altogether, 

and conſider'd what went before, and what 
followed after, we ſhould find it meant 
no ſuch thing. 


10. Make no more allegories in {crip- © 
ture than needs muſt: the fathers were ioo 


frequent in them; they indeed, before they 
fully underſtood the literal ſenſe, look'd 


out for an allegory. The folly whereof | 
vou may conceive thus; here at the firſt | 
liglit appears to me in my window, a a 
glais and a book, I take it for granted 


'tis a glaſs and a bcok, thereupon 1 go 
about to tell you what they ſignify ; af- 
terwards, upon nearer view, they prove 


"HO 


- 
5 


N 
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. no ſuch thing, one is a box made like a 
book, the other is a picture made like a 


' glaſs, where's now my allegory ? 


11. When men meddle with the literal 
text, the queſtion is, where they ſhould 


| ſtop; in this caſe a man mult venture his 
diſcretion, and do his belt to ſatisfy him- 


ſelf and others in thoſe places where he 


daoubte, for although we call the ſcripture 


the word of God (as it is) yet it was writ 
by a man, a mercenary man, whoſe copy, 
either might be falſe, or he might make 
it falſe : For example, here were a thou- 


: fand Bibles printed in England with the 


text thus, (Thou ſhalt commit adultery) 
the word (not) left out; might not this 
text be mended ? | 

12. The ſcripture may have more ſen- 
ſes beſides the literal, becauſe God un- 
derſtands all things at once, but a man's 
writing has but one true ſenſe, which is 
that which the author meant when be 
writ it. | 

13. When you meet with ſeveral read- 
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ings of the text, take heed you admit no- | 
thing againſt the tenets of your church, 
but do as if you were going over a bridge, 
be ſure you hold faſt by the rail, and then 
you may dance here and there as you 
_ pleaſe, be ſure you keep to what is ſettled, 
and then you may flouriſh upon your 


Various leftions. 


14- The Apocrypha is bound with the : 
| Bibles of all churches that have been hi- 
therto. Why ſhould we leave it out? the 
 churchof Rome has her Apocrypha (viz.) 
Suſanna, and Bell and the Dragon, which 
ſhe does not eſteem equally with the reſt 


of thoſe books that v we call Apocrypha. | 


Bisnors BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT: 


Biſhop as a biſhop, had never a- | 
ny eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion; for 
as ſoon as he was Electus confirmatus, 


chat is, after the three proclamations in 
Bow-church, he might exerciſe jurisdicti- 


on, before he was conſecrated, not till | 


then, he was no biſhop, neither could he 


$8 & 28»5 FF 
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| SELDEN'S TABLE-TALK., 13 
10- | piveorders. Beſides, Suffragans were bi» 
ch, ſhops, and they never claim'd any juriſ- 


ge, | diction. | 5 
ien © 2. Antiently, the noble men lay within 


ou te city for ſafety and ſecurity. The bi- 
ed, ſhops houſes were by the water · ſide, be- 
pur cauſe they were held ſacred perſons which 
no body would hurt. 

the 3- There was ſome ſenſe for Commen- 
hi- dams atfirſt, when there was a living void, 
the and never a clerk to ſerve it, the biſhops 
2.) were to keep it till they found a fit man, 
ich but now tis a trick for the biſhop to keep 
reſt it for himſelf, 
— 4. For a biſhop to preach, "tis to de 

ether folks office, as if the ſteward of the 
"Ps houſe ſhould execute the porter's or the 
a- cook's place; tis his buſineſs to ſee that 
for they and all other about the houſe per- 
us, form their duties, 


in 35. That which is thought to have 
i- done the biſhops hurt, is their going a- 
till — bout to bring men to a blind obedience, 


be impoſing things upon them (though per- 
: B 5 
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haps ſmall and well enough) without pre- 


paring them, and inſinuating into their 


reaſons and fancies, every man loves } 
to know his commander. I wear thoſe 


- gloves, but perhaps if an alderman ſhould 


command me, I ſhould think much to | 
do it; what has he to do with me? Or 


if he has, peradventure I do not know 


it. This jumping upon things at firſt | 


_ daſh will deſtroy all; to keep up friend- 
_ ſhip, there mult be little addreſſes and 


applications, whereas bluntneſs ſpoils it 
quickly: to keep up the hierarchy, there 


muſt be little applications made to men, 


they muſt be brought on by little and 
little: ſo in the primitive times the power 
Vas gain'd, and fo it muſt be continued. 


Scaliger ſaid of Eraſmus: Si minor eſſe 
_ voluit, major fuiſſet. So we may ſay of 
the bishops, Si minores eſſe * 
_ majores fuiſſent.” 


— wn 


6. The bishops were too haſty, elſe 
with a diſcreet ſlowneſs they might have 


had what they aim'd at: The old ſtory of | 


** | 


eſſe 


nt, 


— 4 


elſe 


ave 
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the fellow, that told the gentleman, he 
might get to ſuch a place, if he did not 
ride too faſt, would have fitted their turn. 

7. For a bishop to cite an old canon 
to ſtrengthen his new articles, is as if a 
lawyer should plead an old ſtatute that 
has been repeal'd God knows how long. 


BiSHOPS IN THE PARLIAMENT. 

1. TD ISHOPS have the fame right to 
ſit in parliament as the beſt earls 

and barons, that is, thoſe that were made 
by writ : If you aſk one of them (Arun- 
del, Oxford, Northumberland) why they 


fit in the houſe ? they can only ſay, their 


fathers ſate there before them, and thei? 
grand-father before him, etc. And ſo ſay 
the biſhops, he that was a biſhop of this 
place before me, ſate in the houſe, and 
he that was a biſhop before him, etc. In- 
deed your later earls and barons have it 
expreſſed in their patents, that they shall 
be called to the parliament. Objection. 
But the lords fit there by blood, the bi- 

B 2 ö 
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thops not. Anſwer. *Tis true, they fit | 
not there both the ſame way, yet that 
takes not away the bishops right: If Iam 
a parſon of a parish, I have as much right 

do my glebe and tyth, as you have to 
your land which your anceſtors have had 


in that parish eight hundred years. 


2. The bishops were not barons, be - 


cauſe they had baronies annext to their 


_ bishopricks (for few of them had ſo, un- 
| leſs the old ones, Canterbury, Wincheſ- 
ter, Durham, etc. the new erected we are 
ſure had none, as Gloceſter, Peterbo- 
rough, etc. beſides, few of the temporal 
lords had any baronies.) But they are 
_ barons, becauſe they are called by writ 
to the parliament, and bishops were in 
the parliament ever ſince there was any 
mention or ſign of a parliament in Eng- 


land. | 


3: Bishops may be judged by the peers, . 
though in time of popery it never hap- 
pened, becauſe they pretended they were 

not obnoxious to a ſecular court, but their 


_ 
— 
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way was to cry, «Ego ſum frater domini 


papae, I am brother to my lord the pope, 


and therefore take not myſelf to be judged 


by you; in this caſe they impannelled a 
Middleſex jury, and difpatcht the buſineſs, 

. Whether may bishops be preſent in 
caſes of blood ? Anſw. That they had a 


right to give votes, appears by this, al- 


ways when they did go out, they left a 
proxy, and in the time of the abbots, one 
man had 10. 20. or 30. voices. In Richard 
the ſecond's time, there was a proteſtation 


againſt the canons, by which they were 
forbidden to be preſent in caſe of blood. 


The ſtatute of 25th. of Henry the eighth _ 


may go a great way in this buſineſs. The 


clergy were forbidden to uſe or cite any 
canon, etc. but in the latter end of the 
ſtatute, there was a clauſe, that ſuch ca- 
nons, that were in uſage in this kingdom, 
Should be in force till the thirty two com- 
miſſioners appointed should make others, 
provided they were not contrary to the 


' king's ſupremacy. Now the queſtion will 


$1 sxrprx's TABLE-TALK. 
be, whether theſe canons for blood were 
in uſe in this kingdom or no ? the con- 


trary whereof may appear by many pre- 
cedents, in R. 3. and H. 7. and the be- 
ginning of H. 8. in which time there were 
more attainted than ſince, or ſcarce be- 
| fore: The canons of irregularity of blood | 


were never received in England, but upon 


pleaſure. If a lay lord was attainted, he 


biſhops aſſented to his condemning, and 
were always preſent at the paſſing of the 


bill of attainder: but if a ſpiritual lord, 


they went out as if they cared not whoſe 


head was cut off, fo none of their own. 


In thoſe days the biſhops being of great 


houſes, * were often entangled with the 
But when 


lords in matters of treaſon. 
d'ye hear of a biſhop a traitor now? 


5. You would not have biſhops meddle 


with temporal affairs, think who you are 
that ſay it. If a Papiſt, they do in your 
church; if an Engliſh Proteſtant, they do 
among you; if a Preſbyterian, where you 


have no biſhops, you mean your Preſby- 


: 
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terian lay elders ſhould meddle with tem- 
poral affairs as well as ſpiritual. Beſides, 
all juriſdiction is temporal, and in no 


church, but they have ſome juriſdiction 
or other, The queſtion then will be re- 


duced to Majus and Minus; they meddle 
more in one church than in another. 
6. Objection. Biſhops give not their 
votes by blood in parliament, but by an 
office annext to them, which being taken 


away, they ceaſe to vote, therefore there 


is not the ſame reaſon for them as'for tem- 
poral lords. Anſw. We do not pretend 
they have that power the ſame way, but 
they have a right: He that has an office 
in Weſtminſter-Hall for his life, the of- 


cc is as much his, as bis land is his that 


hath land by inheritance. 
7. Whether had the inferior dergy e- 
ver any thing to do in the parliament? 


Anſw. No, no otherwiſe than thus, There 


were certain of the clergy that uſed to 
aſſemble near the parliament, with whom 
the biſhops, upon occaſion might conſult 
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(but there were none of the convocation, l 


as twas afterwards ſettled, (viz.)the dean, 


the arch · deacon, one ſor the chapter, 
and two for the dioceſs) but it happened 
by continuance of time (to ſave charges 
and trouble) their voices and the conſent 
of the whole clergy were involved in the 
| biſhops, and at this day the bishops writs 


run, to bring all theſe to the parliament, 
but the bishops themſelves ſtand for all. 


8. Bishops were formerly one of theſe f 
two conditions, either men bred cano- 


niſts and civilians, ſent up and down am- 
baſſadors to Rome, and other parts, and 
ſo by their merit came to that greatneſs, 
or elle great noblemens ſans, brothers, 
and nephews, and fo borh to govern the 
ſtate : Now they are of a low condition, 
their education nothing of that way ; he 
gets a living, and then a preater living, 
and then a greater than that, and ſo comes 
to govern. | 


9. Bishops are now unfit to govern 


becauſe of their learning, they are bred up 


— * 
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in another law, they run to the text for 


ſomething done amongſt the Jews that 
nothing concerns England; 'tis juſt as if 
man would have a kettle and he would 


not go to our brazier to have it made; 


s they make kettles, but he would have 


it made as Hiram made his braſs-work, 


who wrought in Solomon's temple. 


10. To take away bishops votes, is 
but the beginning to take them away; 
for then they can be no longer uſeful to 
the king or ſtate. *'Tis but like the little 
wimble, to let in the greater auger. Ob- 
jection. But they are but for their life, 
and that makes them always go for the 
king as he will have them. Anſw. This 
is againſt a double charity, for you muſt 
always ſuppoſe a bad king and bad bi- 
Shops. Then again, whether will a man 
be ſooner content, himſelf should be made 
a ſlave or his fon after him ? (when we 
talk of our children we mean our ſelves, ) 


| beſides they that have poſterity are more 


ebliged to the king, than they that are 
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only for themſelves, in all the reaſon in 


the world. 


11. How shall the clergy be in the par- | 


liament if the bishops are taken away? 1 
Anſw. By the layety, becauſe the bishops _ 


in whom the reſt of the clergy are inclu- + 


ded, are ſent to the taking away their own | 
votes, by being involv'd in the major part 


of the houſe. This follows naturally. 


12. The bishops being put out of the 


houſe, whom will they lay the fault upon 
now ? When the dog is beat out of the 
room, where will they lay the ſtink ? 


Bis uors OUT OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


1. IN the beginning bishops and preſ- 

byters were alike, like the gentle- 
men in the country, whereof one is made 
deputy lieutenant, another juſtice of peace, 
ſo one is made a biſhop, another a dean; 
and that kind of government, by arch- 
biſhops, and biſhops no doubt came in, 
in imitation of the temporal government, 
not «cJure divino.“ In time of the Roman 


| 
| 
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empire, where they had a legatus, there 
they placed an arch-biſhop, where they 


had a rector there a biſhop,that every one 
might be inſtructed in chriſtianity, which 
now they had received into the empire. 

2. They that ſpeak ingeniouſly of bi- 
ſhops and Preſbyters, ſay, that a biſhop 
is a great preſbyter, and during the time 
of his being bishop, above a preſbyter: as 
your preſident of the college of phyſicians, 
is above the reſt, yet he himſelf is no 


more than a doctor of phyſic. 


3. The words (bishop and preſ 
are promiſcuouſly uſed, that is confeſſed 


dy all: and though the word (biſhop) be 


in Timothy and Titus, yet that will not 
prove the biſhops ought to have a juriſ- 


diction over the preſbyter, though Timo- 


thy or Titus had by the order that was 
given them: ſome body mult take care of 
the reſt, and that juriſdiction was but to 
excommunicate, and that was but to tell 
them they ſhould come no more into their 
company. Or grant they did make ca- 
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nons one for another, before they eame 


to be in the ſtate, does it follow they muſt 


do ſo when the ſtate has receiv'd them 
into it? What if Timothy had power in 
Epheſus, and Titus in Crete over the 
- preſbyters ? Does it follow therefore the 
biſhop muſt have the ſame in England? 
Muſt we be govern'd like Epheſus and 


Crete? 


4. However ſome of the biſhops pre- 
tend to be « Jure divino, yet the practice 
of the kingdom had ever been otherwiſe, 
for whatever biſhops do otherwiſe than 
the law permits, Weſtminſter-hall can 


contronl, or ſend them to abſolve, etc. 


5. He that goes about to prove biſhops 


jure divino, does as a man that having 


a ſword ſhall ſtrike it againſt an anvil, if 


he ſtrike it a while there, he may perad- 
venture looſen it, though it be never ſo 
well riveted, *twill ſerve to ſtrike another 


vil. 


---. If you ſhould ſay you hold your 


ſword (or cut fleſh) but not againſt an an- 


> > 
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land by Moſes” or God's law, and would 


try it by that, you may perhaps loſe, 
but by the law of the kingdom you are 
ſure of it, ſo may the bishops by this plea 
of jure divino' loſe all; The pope had 
as good a title by the law of England as 


could be had, had he not left that, and 


claim'd by power from —_ 
7. There is no government enjoyn 5 


by example, but by precept; it does not 


follow we mult have bishops ſtill, becauſe 
we have had them ſo long. They are 


; equally mad who ſay bishops are ſo, « Jure 


« divino* that they mult be continued, and 
they who ſay they are fo antichriſtian, 
that they muſt be put away, alli is as the 
ſtate pleaſes. 

8. To have no miniſters, but NO 


ters, 'tis as in the temporal ſtate they 


ſhould have no officers but conſtables. 
Biſhops do belt ſtand with monarchy, that 
as amongſt the laiety, you have dukes, 


| lords, lieutenants, judges, etc. to ſend 
; down the king's pleaſure to his ſubjects; 


C 
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ſo you have biſhops to govern the infe+ ; 


rior clergy : theſe upon occaſion may ad- 


dreſs themſelves to the king, otherwiſe _ 


every parſon of the pariſh mult 2 f 


and run up to the court. | 

9. The proteſtants have no biſhops in j 
France, becauſe they live in a catholic | 
country, and they will not have catholic 
| biſhops; therefore they muſt govern them- 
ſelves as well as they may. 
10. What is that to the purpoſe, to 


what end biſhops lands were given to 1 


them at firſt ? you muſt look to the law 


and cuſtom of the place. What is that 
to any temporal lords eſtate, how lands | 
were firſt divided, or how in William 
the Conqueror's days? And if men at 
firſt were jupgled out of their eſtates, yet 
they are rightly their ſucceſſors. If my 
father cheat a man, and he conſent to it, 


the inheritance is rightly mine. 

11. f there be no biſhops, there muſt | 
be ſomething elſe, which has the power 
of biſhops, though it be in many, and 
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then had you not as good keep them ? 
If you will have no half crowns, but 
only ſingle pence, yet thirty ſingle pence 
are a half crown; and then had you not 
as good keep both? But the biſhops have 
done ill, *twas the men, not the functi- 
on; As if you ſhould ſay, you would 
bave no more half crowns, becauſe they 
were ſtolen, when the truth is they were 
not ſtolen becauſe they were half crowns, 
but becauſe they were money and 6 


in a thief's hand. 


12. They that would pull down the 


: biſhops and erect a new way of govern- 
ment, do as he that pulls down an old 


bouſe, and builds another, in another fa- 


| ſhion, there's a great deal of do, and a 
great deal of trouble, the old rubbiſh muſt 


be carried away, and new materials muſt 
be brought, workmen muſt be provided, 


and perhaps the old one would have ſer 


ved as well. 
13. if the parliament and Preſbyterian 


1 party ſhould diſpute who should be Judge? > 
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Indeed in the beginning of queen Eliza- 
beth, there was ſuch a difference, between 
the Proteſtants and Papiſts, and dir Ni- 


cholas Bacon lord chancellor was appoin- 
ted to be judge, but the concluſion was 


the ſtronger party carried it: For ſo re- 


| Iipion was brought into kingdoms, fo it 


has been continued, and fo it may be call 
out, when the {tate pleaſes. 

14. Tuill be a great diſcouragement 
to ſcholars that bishops zhould be put 


don: For now the father can ſay to his 
fon, and the tutor to his pupil, Study 


hard, and you shall have « Vocem et ſe- 
dem in parliamento;' then it muſt be, 


Study hard, and you $hall have a hun- : 


dred a year if you pleaſe your parish. 


Oyj. but they that enter into the miniſ- 
try for preferm-nt, are like Judas that 
lookt after the bag. Anſw It may be ſo, 
if they turn ſcholars at Judas's age, but 
what arguments will they uſe to perſuade 
them to fullow their books while they are | 


young ? | 
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Books, AUTHORS, 

I. * H E giving a bookſeller his 
1 price for his books has this 
advantage, he that will do ſo, shall have 


the refuſal of whatſoever comes to his 


hand, and fo by that means get many 


things, which otherwiſe he never should 


have ſeen. So tis in giving a bawd her 
price. 

2. In toying docks © or other com- 
modities, 'tis not always the beſt way to 
bid half ſo much as the ſeller aſks ; wit- 
neſs the country fellow that went to buy 
two groat shillings, they aſkt_ 
him three shillings, and he bid them eigh- 
teen pence. 

3: They counted the price of the 
books (AGs xx 19) and found fifty 
thouſand pieces of filver, that is ſo many 
ſextertii, or ſo m ny three half pence of 
our money, about three bundred pound 


= Þ ſterling. 


4 Pop ish books RY and inform, | 
* 
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what we know, we know much out of 
them. The fathers, church ſtory, ſchool- 
men, all may pals for popish books, and 
if you take away them, what learning 
will you leave? Beſides, who muſt be 
judge? The cuſtomer or the waiter ? If 
he difallows a book, it muſt not be brought 
into the kingdom, then Lord have mercy 
upon all ſcholars. Theſe Puritan preach- 
ers if they have any things good, they 
have it out of popish books, though they 
will not acknowledge it, for fear of diſ- 
pleaſing the people, he is a poor divine 
that cannot ſever the good from the bad. 
5. Tis good to have tranſlations, be- 
cauſe they ſerve as a comment, ſo far as 
the judgment of the man goes. 

6. In anſwering a book, tis beſt to 


8 
— 
1 


be short, otherwiſe he that 1 writ againſt 


will ſalpect I intend to weary him, not 


to fatisfy him. Beſides in being long 
I shall give my adverſary a huge advan- 
tage, ſomewhere or other he will pick a 


bole. 


——-— 
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1. In quoting of books, quote ſuch 
authors as are uſually read, others you 
may read for your own — but 
not name them. | 
- 8. Quoting of authors is moſt for mat- 
ter of fact, and then I write them as 1 
would produce a witneſs, ſometimes for 


a free expreſſion, and then | give the au- 


thor his due, and gain my felt praiſe by 
reading him. 

9. To quote a modern Dutch man 
where I may uſe a claſh: author, is as if 
I were to juſtify my reputation, and 1 ne- 
glect all perſons of note and quality that 
know me, and bring the teſtimonial of : 
the ſcullion in the kitchen. 


CANON-LAw, 
T F I would ſtudy the canon-law as it 
I is uſed in England, I muſt ſtudy the 
heads here in uſe, then go to the practi- 
ſers in thoſe courts where that law is 
practiſed, and know their cuſtoms, ſo for 
all the ſtudy in the world. 
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CEREMONY. 


| 


i. Sa all | 


ES things; is like a penny-glaſs | 
to a rich ſpirit, or ſome excellent water, 


without it the water were ſpilt, the ſpirit | 


2. Of all people ladies have no reaſon |! 
to cry down ceremonies, for they take 
themſelves lighted without it. And were 
they not uſed with ceremony, with com- 


plements and addreſſes, with legs, and 
kiſſing of hands, they were the pityfulleſt 

creatures in the world, but y-t methinks 
to kiſs their hands after their lips as ſome 


——— 


do, is like little boys, that after they eat | 


the apple, fall to the paring, out of a 
love they have to the apple. 


T 


CHANCELLOR. 


chancellor in his court (1s being 


a thing either beneath him, or beſide hiv) 
no more chan the king is to fit in the 


. bithop is not to fit with the 


| 
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king's bench when he has made a lord 


chief · juſtice. 

2. The chancellor govern'd in the 
church, who was a layman. And there- 
fore tis falſe which they charge the bi- 
ſnops with, that they challenge ſole ju- 
riſdiction. For the biſhop can no more 
put ont the chancellor than the chancel- 
lor the bilhop. They were many of them 
made chancellors for their lives, and he 
is the ſitteſt man to govern, becauſe divi- 
nity ſo overwhelms the reſt, 

CHANGING SIDES. 

t. S8 the tryal of a min to ſee if 

1 he will change his five; and 
if he be ſo weak as to change once, he 
will change again. Your country fellows 
have a way to try if a man be weak in 
the hams, by coming behind him, and 
giving him a blow unawares, if he bend 
once, he will bend again. 

2. The lords that fall from the king 
after they bave got eſtates, by baſe flat- 
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tery at court, and now pretend conſei- 
ence, do as a vintner, that when he firſt 
ſets up, you may bring your wench to 
bis houſe, and do your things there, but 


when he grows rich, he turns conſcienti- 
ous, and will ſell no wine * the ſab- B 


bath-day. 


3. Colonel Goring ſerving firſt the one | 
fide and then the other, did like a good 
miller that knows how to grind which 


way ſoever the wind fits. 


CT... 2 LIES 


4. Aſter Luther had made a combuſti · E 


on in Germany about religion, he was | 


ſent to by the pope, to be taken off, and 


offer'd any preferment in the church, that 
he would make choice of, Luther an- 


ſwered, if he had off.r'd halt as much 
at firſt, he would have accepted it, but 
now he had gone ſo far, he could not 
come back, in truth he had made himſelf 
à greater thing than they could make him, 
the German princes courted him, he was 


become the author of a ſect ever after to 


be called Lutherans. So have our preach» | 


, 
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ers done that are againſt the biſhops, 


they have made themſelves greater with 


the people, than they can be made the 
other way, and therefore there is the leſs 
charity probably in bringing them off. 


| Charity to ſtrangers is injoyned in the 
text, by (trangers is there underſtood 


thoſe that are not of our own kin, ſtran- 
gers to your blood, not thoſe you cannot 
tell whence they come, that is be chari- 
table to your neighbours whom you know 


to be honeſt poor people. 


CHRISTMAS. 


1. F AHRISTMAS ſucceeds the Saturna- 


2 lia, the ſame time, the fame num. 
ber of holy-days, then the maſter waited 
upon the ſervant like the lord of miſ- 
rule. 


LF 


2. Our meats and our ſports (much of 


them) have relation to church works. 


The coſſin of our Chriſtmas pies in ſhape 
long, is in imitation of the cratch, our 
chooſing kings and queens on twelfth 
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night, hath reference to the three kings. 


So likewiſe our cating of fritters, whip- | 


ping of tops, roaſting of herrings, Jack | 


of lents, etc. they were all in imitation 


of church works, emblems of martyrdom, 


Our tanſies at Eaſter have reference to 


the bitter herbs: though at the ſame time | 


'twas always the faſhion for a man to have 


n gammon of bacon, to ſhow * to 


7 be no o Jew. 


CHRISTIANS. 


1. TN the high church of Jeruſalem, 

I the chriſtians were but another ſect 
of Jews, that did believe the Meſſias was | 
come. To be called was nothing elſe, but 


to become a chriſtian, to have the name 
of a chriſtian, it being their own language, 
for amongſt the jews, when they made a 
doctor of law, 'twas ſaid he was called. 
2. The Turks tell their people of a 


heaven, where there is ſenſible pleaſure, | 


but of a hell where they ſhall ſuffer they 


do not know what. The chriſtians quite | 


n 
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invert this order, they tell us of a hell 
where we ſhall feel ſenſible pain, but of 
a heaven where we ſhall enjoy we cannot 
tell what, 

3. Why did the heathens his 6 to 
the chriſtians, that they worſhip an aſſe's 
bead? you muſt know, that to a heathen, 


a Jew and a chriſtian were all one, that 


they regarded him not, fo he was not 
one of them. Now that of the afſe's head 
might proceed from ſuch a miſtake as 
this, by the Jews law all the firſtlings of 


cattle were to be offered to God, except 


a young aſs, which was to be redeem'd, 
a heathen being preſent, and ſeeing young 


E calves, and young lambs killed at their ſa- 


crifices, only young aſſes redeem'd, might 


very well think they had that filly beaſt 


in ſome high eſtimation, and thence might 


| imagine they worſhip'd it as a god. 


Cavacn. 


1. } FExtTorors the TREE Wy let the 
church alone, let them do what 
D 
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they would, becauſe they had ſomething 


elſe to think of (viz.) wars, but now in 


time of peace, we begin to examine all 
things, will have nothing but what we 
like, grow dainty and wanton, juſt as in 
a family the heir uſes to go a hunting, 
he never conſiders how his meal is dreſt, 


takes a bit, and away, but when he ſtays 


within, then he grows curious, he does 


not like this, nor he does not like that, 


he will have his meat dreſt his own way, 
or peradventure he will dreſs it himſelf. 
2. It hath ever been the gain of the 


church when the king will let the church 


have no power to cry down the king and 
cry up the church: but when the church 


can make uſe of the king's power, then 
to bring all under the king's prerogative, | 
the Catholicks of England go one way, 


and the court clergy another. 
3. A glorious church is like a magni- 


ficent feaſt; there is all the variety that 
may be, but every one chooſes out a diſh 
him 


or two that he likes, and lets the teſt a- 
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lone, how glorious ſoever the church is, 
every one chuſes out of it his own religi- 
on, by which he governs himſelf and lets 
the reſt alone. 

4- The laws of the church are moſt 
favourable to the church, becauſe they 


were the chvrches own making, as the 
| heralds are the beſt gentlemen woes 


they make their own pedigree. 
5. There is a queſtion about that ar- 
ticle, concerning the power of the church, 
whether theſe words (of having power in 
controverlies of faith) were not ſtolen in,. 
but 'tis moſt certain they were in the 


book of articles that was conſirm'd, though 


in {ome editions they have been left out: 
but the article before tells you, who the 


church is, not the clergy, but Coetus 
c hdelium.” 


CHURCH OF ROME. 


13 er 2 jugler's tricks are diſeo- 


vered we admire him, and give 


: him money, but afterwards we care not 
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for them, ſo 'twas before the diſcovery 
of the jugling of the church of Rome. 

2. Catholics ſay, we out of our cha- 
Tity, belicve they of the church of Rome 


may be ſaved: but they do not believe ſo 


of us. Therefore their church is better 


according to our ſelves; ſirſt, ſome of 
them no doubt believe as well of us, as 


we do of them, but they mult not ſay ſoz 

beſides, is that an argument their church 
is better than ours, becauſe it has leſs 

charity? | 


3. One of the church of Soma will g 
not come to our prayers, does that argue 
he doth not like them? 1 would fain ſee | 


a catholic leave his dinner, becauſe a no- 
bleman's chaplaia ſays grace, nor haply 
would he leave the prayers of the church, 


if going to church were not made a mark 


of diſtinction between a Proteſtant and a 


Papiſt. 


| 
| 
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CHURCHES, 


I; HE way coming into our great 
| churches' was antiently at the 
weſt door, that men might ſce the altar, 


and all the church before them, the other 


doors were but poſterns. 


C ITY. 


yu © -F 7 HAT makes a city ? whether 2 


biſhoprick or any of that na- 
ture? Anſw. *Tis according to the firſt 
charter which made them a corporation. 
If they are incorporated by name of « Ci- 
« vitas* they are a city, if by the name of 


c Burgum,' then they are a burrough. 


2. Thelord mayor of London by their 
firſt charter was to be preſented to the 
king, in his abſence to the lord chief juſ- 
ticiary of England, afterwards to the lord 
chancellor, now ta the barons of the ex- 
chequer, but ſtill there was a reſervation, 
that for their honour they ſhould come 
once a year to the king, as they do ſtill. 

D 3 
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CLERGY. 
I. FF HOUGH a clergyman have no 


faults of his own, yet the faults 


of the whole tribe ſhall be laid upon him, 
ſo that he ſhall be ſure not to lack. 
2. The clergy would have us believe 


them againſt our own reafon, as the wo- 
man would have had her huſband againſt 


his own eyes: What ! will you believe 
your own eyes before "your own * 
wife? 


3. The condition of the de ergy to- 


wards their prince, and the condition of 
the phyſician is all one: the phyſicians 


tell the prince they have agric and rubarb, 
good for him, and good for his ſubjects 
bodies, upon this he gives them leave to 
uſe it, but if it prove naught, then away 


with it, they ſhall uſe it no more; ſo the ' 


clergy tells the prince they have phyſic 
good for his ſoul, and good for the fouls 
of his people, upon that he admits them: 
but when he finds by experience they 


„% — es - oe 


ey 
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both trouble him and his people, he will 
have no more to do with them, what is 
that to them or any body elſe if a king 


vill not go to Heaven. 


4. A clergy-man goes not a dram fur- 
ther than this, you ought to obey your 
prince in general (if he does he is loſt) 
how to obey him you mult be inform'd 

by thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is to tell 
you. The parſon of the Tower (a good 
diſcreet man) told Dr. Moſely (who was 
ſent to me, and the reſt of the gentlemen. 
committed the 3. Caroli, to perſuade us 
to ſubmit to the king) that they found 
no ſuch words as (Parliament, « Habeag 


(corpus, Return, Tower, etc.) neither 


in the fathers, nor the ſchool-men, nor in 
the text, and therefore for his part he 
believed he underſtood nothing of the 
buſineſs. A ſatyr upon all thoſe clergy- 


men that meddle with matters they do 


not underſtand. 
5. All confeſs there never was a more 
learned clergy, no maa taxes them with 
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ignorance. But to talk of that, is like the 
fellow that was a great wencher, he wiſht 
God would forgive him his leachery, and 
lay uſury to his charge. The clergy have 
worſe faults. 


6. The clergy and laiety together are 
never like to do well, tis as if a man were 
to make an excellent feaſt and ſhould have 

his apothecary and phyſician come into 
the kitchen: The cooks if they were let 


but 
then comes the apothecary and he puts 
rubarb into one ſauce, and agric into a- 


alone would make excellent meat, 


nother ſauce. Chain up the clergy on 


both ſides. 


Hicn CoMmMlsSSlON. 


= EN cry out upon the high com- 


L miſſion, as if the clergy-men 
only had to do in it, when | believe there 


are more laymen in commiſſion there, 
than clergymen, if the laymen will not 
come, whoſe fault is that? So of the 


ttar-chamber, the people think the bi- 


Baſl 
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hops only cenſur'd Prin, Burton, and 
Baſtwick, when there were but two there, 
and one ſpoke not in his own cauſe, 


Hous® or CoMmoNs. 


I. HERE be hut two erroneous opi- 

1 nions in the houſe of commons, 
That the lords fit only for themſelves, 
when the truth is, they fit as well for the 
common-wealth, The knights and bur- 


geſſes ſit for themſelves and others, fome 
for more, ſome for fewer, and what is 


the reaſon ? Becauſe the room will not 


hold all, the lords being ſew, they all 


come, and imagine the room able to hold 


all the commons of England, then the 
lords and burgeſſes would fit no other- 
wiſe than the lords do. The ſecond er- 
ror is, that the houſe of commons are to 


begin to give ſublidies, yet if the lords 


diſſent they can give no money. 
2. The houſe of commons is called 


| the lower houſe in twenty acts of parlia - 
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ment, but what are twenty acts of parlige | 


ment amongſt friends? 

3. The form of a charge runs thus, I 
accuſe in the name of all the commons 
of England, how then can any neu be as 


— — — 


a witneſs, when every man is made the 


accuſer? 


1. 1 


CONFESSION. 


one of the firſt things the houſe 


did, to petition the king that his con- 


feſſor might be r moved, as fearing either 
his power with the king, or ciſe, leſt he 


ſhould reveal to the pope what the houſe | 
was in doing, as no doubt he did, when 


the catholic cauſe was concerned. 

2. The difference between us and the 
Papiſts is, we both allow contrition, but 
the Papilts make confeſſion a part of con- 
tricion, they ſay a man is not ſufficiently 
contrite, till he confeſs his ſins to a prieſt; 


3. Why ſhould 1 think a prieſt will | 


N time of parliament it uſed to be 


the 


—_— _ 
* 
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not reveal conſeſſñon, lam ſure he will 
do any ching that is forbidden him, hap- 
ly not ſo often as 1, the utmoſt puniſſi- 


ment iz deprivation, and how can it be 


proved, that ever any man reveal'd con- 
feſſion, when there is no witneſs? And 


no man can be witneſs in his own cauſe, 
A meer pullery. There was a time when 


'twas public in the church, and that is 
much againſt their auricular confeſſion. 


COMPETENCY. 

1. FFVHAT which is a competency for 
T one man, is not encugh for a- 
nother, no more thin that which will 
keep one man warm, will keep another 
man warm; one man can go in dou» 
blet and hoſe, when another man cannot 
be without a cloak, and yet have no more 


| cloaths than is neceſſary for him. 
| 


GREAT CONJUNCTION. 


. E. greateſt con junction of Saturn 
and jupiter, happens but once in 
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eight hundred years, and therefore àſtro- 
| logers can make no experiments of it, | 


48 


nor foretel what it means, (not but that | 


the ſtars may mean ſomething, but we 
cannot tell what) becauſe we cannot come 
at them. Suppoſe a planet were a ſimple, 
or an herb, How could a phyſician tell 


the virtue of that ſimple, unleſs he could | 


come at it, to apply it ? 


 ConSCIiENCE. 


A H that hath a ſerupulous conſci- | 


ms. 


ence, is like a horſe that is not 


well weighed, he ſtarts at every bird that 


flies out of the hedge. 


2. A knowing man will do that, which | 
a tender conſcience man dares not do, by 


reaſon of his ignorance, the other knows 
there is no hurt, as a child is afraid to go 


into the dark, when a man is not, becauſe * 


he knows there is no danger. 
3. If we once come to leave that out- 
looſe, as to pretend conſcience againſt 


law, who knows what inconvenience may 
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follow ? For thus, ſuppoſe an Anabaptiſt 
comes and takes my horſe, I ſue him, 
he tells me he did according to his con- 
ſcience, his conſcience tells him all things 
are common amongſt the ſaints, what is 


mine is his; therefore you do ill to make 


ſuch a law, if any man takes another's 


horſe he ſhall be hang'd. What can I ſay 


to this man ? He does according to his 


conſcience. Why is not he as honeſt a 
man as he that pretends a ceremony eſta - 


bliſnt by law, is againſt his conſcience? 


| Generally to pretend conſcience againſt 
law, is 3 in ſome caſes haply 
de may. 


4. Some men make it a caſe of conſci= 


ence, whether a man may have a pid- 


geon-houſe, becauſe his pidgeons eat 
other folks corn, But there is no ſuch 


thing as conſcience in the buſineſs, the 
matter is, whether he be a man of ſuch 


quality, that the ſtate allows him to have 


| a dove-houſe, if ſo there's an end of the 


E 
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buſineſs, his pidgeons have a right to eat | 


CONSECRATED PLACES. 


HE Jews had a peculiar way | 


of conſecrating things to God, 
which we have not. 
2. Under the law, God, who was maſ- 


ter of all, made choice of a temple to 


preſent : juſt as the maſter of the houſe, 
who owes all the houſe, makes choice of 
one chamber to lie in, which is called 


the maſter's chamber, but under the goſ- | 
churches are ſet apart for the conveni- | 
ency of men to worſhip in; they cannot | 


meet upon the point of a needle, but | 
God himſelf makes no choice. 


3- All things are God's already, we | 


nnd 
| 


| any, that he had not before, only we ſet © 


it apart to his ſervice. Juſt as a gardener 


z 
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brings his lord and maſter a baſket of 


apricocks, and preſents them, his lord 
thanks him, perhaps gives him ſomething 
for his pains, and yet the apricocks were 


as much his lord's before as now. 


4. What is conſecrated, is given to 


ſome particular man, to do God ſervice, 


not given to God, but given to man, to 
ſerve God: And there's not any thing, 
lands, or goods, but ſome men or other 
they pleaſe. The ſaying things conſe- 


B crated cannot be taken away, makes men 
afraid of conſecration. 


5. Yet conſecration has this power, 
when a man has conſecrated any thing 


Þ w Goo, be ,νL“ẽ take it & 


Way. 


. 


CONTRACTS. 
P our fathers have loſt their liberty, 
why may not we labour to regain 


it? Anſw. We muſt look to the contract, 
e 
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it, if we once grant we may recede from 


'eontrafts upon any inconveniency that 
may afterwards happen, we ſhall have no 


do not like my bargain, 1 will have my 
horſe again. 


2. Keep your contracts, ſo far a di- 
vine goes, but how to make our contracts 


48 left to ourſelves, and as we agree upon 
the conveying of this houſe, or that land, 
{o it muſt be, if you offer me a hundred 
pounds for my glove. 1 tell you what 


my glove is, a plain glove, pretend no 


virtue in it, the glove is my own, I pro- 
feſs not to {ell gloves, and we agree for 
an hundred pounds, I do not know why I 
may not with a {afe conſcience take it. 
The want of that common obvious di- 


ſtinction of Jus praeceptivum, and jus 


_ « permiſſivum,' does much trouble men. 


3. Lady Kent articled with Sir Ed- 


ward Herbert, that he ſhould come to her 
when ſhe ſent for him, and ſtay with her 


as long as ſhe would have him, to which | 


| 


bargain kept. If 1 fell you a horſe, and | 


W 
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| he ſet his hand; then he articled with 
| her, That he ſhould go away when he 
| pleas'd, and ſtay away as long as he 
| pleas'd, to which ſhe ſet her hand. This 


is the epitome of all the contracts in the 
world, betwixt man and man, betwixt 
prince and ſubject, they keep them as 


| long as they like them, and no longer. 


Covuncit. 
HEY talk (but blaſphemouſly 
: enough) that the Holy Ghoſt 
is preſident of their general councils, 


when the truth is, the odd man is fill 


the Holy Ghoſt. 
Convocarion. 
1. HEN the king ſends his writ 
for a parliament, he ſends for 


two knights for a ſhire, and two burgeſſes 
for a corporation: but when he ſends ſor 


two archbiſhops for a convocation, he 


commands them to aſſemble the 


whole 


clergy, but they out of cuſtom amongſt 
[ E3 
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themſelves ſend to the biſhops of their 
provinces to will them to bring two 
clerks for a dioceſe, the dean, one for 
the chapter, and the arch-deacons, but 
to the king every clergy-man is there pre- 
ſent. „ 


2. We have nothing ſo nearly expreſ- 
ſes the power of a conyocation, in reſpect 
of a parliament, as a court-leet, where 
they have a power to make by-laws, as 
they call them ; as that a man ſhall put 


fo many cows or ſheep in the common, | 


but they can make nothing that is con- 
trary to the laws of the kingdom. 


CREED, 

1. A Traxasws's creed is the ſhor- 

teſt take away the preface, and 
the force, and the concluſion, which are 
Not part of the creed. In the Nicene 
creed it is dg, u , I believe in the 
church, but now, as our common prayer 
has it, 1 believe one Catholic and Apoſ- 
tolic church; they like not creeds, be · 
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cauſe they would have no forms of faith, 
as they have none of prayer, though 
there be more reaſon for as one than for 
the other. L 


DAMNATION. 


F the phyſician ſees you eat any 
L thing that js not good for your 
body, to keep you from it, he crys it is 
poiſon, if the divine fees you do any 
thing that is hurtful for your ſoul, to keep 
you from it, he crys you are damn'd. 
2. To preach long, loud, and dam- 
nation, is the way to be cry'd up. We 
love a man that damns us, and we run 
after him again to fave us. If a man had 
a ſore leg, and he ſhould go to an honeſt 


' judicious chirurgeon, and he ſhould only 


bid him keep it warm, and anoint with 
ſuch an oil (an oil well known) that 
would do the cure, haply he would not 
much regard him, becauſe he knows the 
medicine before-hand an ordinary medi- 
eine. But if he ſhould go to a chirurgeon 
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that ſhould tell him, your leg will 8 


green within three days, and it muſt be 
eut off, and you will die, unleſs you do | 
 fomething that I could tell you, what 


liſtning there would be to this man? Oh 


for the Lord's ſake, tell me what this is, 
I will give you any content for your | 


pains. 
dens. 

1. 7 HY have we none poſſeſt with 
© 0 devils in England ? The old | 


i is, the Proteſtants the devil hath | 
already, and the Papiſts are ſo holy, he 


dares not meddle with them. Why, then 


beyond ſeas where a nun is poſſeſt, when 


a Hugonot comes into the church, does 
not the devil hunt them out? The prieſt | 
— teaches him, you never ſaw the devil | 


throw up a nuns coats, mark that, the 
| prieſt will not ſuffer it, 23 „ 
people will ſpit at him. 

2. Caſting out devils is mere jag- 


gling, they never caſt out any but what 
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they firſt caſt in. They do it where 
for reverence no man ſhall dare to exa- 
mine it, they do it in a corner, in a 


mortice-hole, not in the market-place. 


They do nothing but what may be done 
by art, they make the devil fly out of the 
window in the likeneſs of a bat, or a rat, 
why do they not hold him? Why, in 
the likeneſs of a bat, or a rat, or ſome 
creature ? That is why not in ſome 
ſhape we paint him in, with claws and 
horns ? By this trick they pain moch, 
gain upon men's fancies, and fo are re- 
verenc'd, and certainly if the prieſt deli- 
ver me from him, that is my moſt deadly 


enemy, I have all the reaſon in the world 


to reverence him. Obj. But if this be 


Juggling, why do they puniſh impoſtures? 


Anſw. For great reaſon, becauſe they do 


not play their part well, and for fear 
| Others ſhould diſcover them, and ſo all 


of them ought to be of the ſame trade. 
3. A perſon of quality came to my 
chamber in the temple, and told me he 
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had two devils in his head (1 wonder'd 


what he meant) and juſt at that time, 
one of them bid him kill me, (with that 


I began to be afraid, and thought he was 


mad) he ſaid he knew I could cure him, 


go to no body elſe. I perceiving what 


an opinion he had of me, and that 'twas 


follow my directions, to cure him in a 


ſhort time. 1 deſired him to let me be 


alone about an hour, and then to come 
_ again, which he was very willing to. In 


the mean time I got a card, and lapt it 


up handſome in a piece of taffata, and 
put ſtrings to the taffata, and when he 
came gave it to him, to hang about his 
neck, withal charged him, that he ſhould 


not diſorder himſelf neither with eating 


or drinking, but eat very little of ſupper, 
and fay his prayers duly when he went 


to bed, and 1 made no queſtion but he 


woulc 


With 
| tin 
faid | 
E 
and therefore intreated me to give him | clear 
ſomething, for he was reſolv'd be would bis ! 


only melancholy that troubl'd him, took 
him in hand, warranted him, if he would 
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| would be well in three or four days. 

Within that time 1 went to dinner to 

| tis houſe and aſkt him how be did ? He 

ſiuid he was much better, but not perfe&- 

ly well, for in truth he had not dealt 

t were gone, with that which 1 had given 
bim, but the other two troubled bim ſtill. 
Well, faid I, I am glad two of them are 
| gone, I make no doubt but to get away 
the other two likewiſe. So I gave him 

| another thing to hang about his neck, 
_ three days after he came to me to my 

chamber and profeſt he was now as well 

as ever he was in his life, and did ex- 
tremely thank me for the great care 1 
had taken of him, I fearing leſt he might 
relapſe into the like diſtemper, told him 
\ phyſician more in the whole town that | 
could cure the devils in the head, and 

nt that was Dr. Harvey (whom I had pre- 
he par'd) and wiſht him if ever he found | 
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himſelf ill in my abſence to go to him, 
for he could cure his diſeaſe, as well as 


myſelf. The gentleman lived many years | 
and was never troubled after. 


TTY Dzx1AL. 


1. 15 W che dine of the | 
times that men ſhould not 


1. themſelves, but deny themſelves e- 


very thing they take delight in, not look 


and then again they get eſteem by ſeem- 


ing to contemn them. But mark it while | i 


you live, if they do not pleaſe themſelyes 


as much as they can, and we live more 


dy example than precept. 


4 


 onb 


anti 
litu 
the 


the 
| But 
upon beauty, wear no good clothes, eat an) 
no good meat, etc, which ſeems the 
_ greateſt accuſation that can be upon the | 
maker of all good things. If they be not 
to be us'd, why did God make them? The 
truth is, they that preach againſt them, | 
cannot make uſe of them their ſelves, 
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as | Dur.. N 
ars | 1. A Dvell may ſlill be granted in ſome 
| caſes by the law of England, and 
| only there. That the church allow'd it 
antiently, appears by this, in their public. 
the lity rgies there were prayers apt ointed for 
not | the duethſts to ſay, the judge uſed to bid 
them po to ſuch a church and pray. etc, 
ok | But whether is this law fol? If you grant 
eat any war lawful, 1 make no doubt but to 
the | convince it, war is lawful, becauſe God is 
the | the only judge between two, that is ſu- 
| pream. Now if a difference happen be- 
tween two ſubjects, and it cannot be de- 
| cided by human teſtimony, Hy may they 
not put it to God to judge between them 
em- | by the permiſſion of the prince? Nay what 
hile | if we ſhould bring it down for arguments 
lves | fake, to the ſwordmen. One gives me the 


ore | lye, tis a great diſgrace to take it, the law 
I bas made no proviſion to give remedy 
for the injury (if you can ſuppoſe any 
thing an injury for which the law gives 
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no remedy) why am not I in this caſe 


ſupream, and may therefore right my ſelf, 


2. A duke ovght to fight with a gen- 


tleman, the reaſon is this, the gentleman 


will ſay to the duke it is true, you hold | 
a higher place in the ſtate than 1, there's 
a great diſtance between you and me, but 
your dignity does not priviledge you to do 


me an injury, as ſoon as ever you do me an 


injury, you make yourſelf my equal, and 
nas you are my equal I challenge you, and 
in ſenſe the duke is bound to anſwer him. | 


This will give you ſome light to under- 


ſtand the quarrel betwixt a prince and 
his ſubjects, though there be a vaſt diſ- 

tance between him and them, and they 
are to obey him, according to their con- 
tract, yet he hath no power to do them 


an injury, then they think themſelves 


as much bound to vindicate their right, 
as they are to obey his lawful commands, 
nor is there any other meaſure of juſtice 


left upon carth but arms. 
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EPITAPH, 


1. N Epitaph muſt be made fit for 
the perſon for whom it is made, 


for a man to ſay all the excellent things, 


that can be ſaid upon one, and call that 
his epitaph, is as if a painter ſhould 


make the hand ſomeſt piece he can poſſib- 


ly make, and ſay 'twas my picture. It 
holds in a funeral ſermon. 


EAduir v. | 
1. avi v in law is the ſame that 
the ſpirit is in religion, what e- 
very one pleaſes to make it, ſometimes 
they go according to conſcience, ſome- 
times according to law, ſometimes accor- 
ding to the rule of court. 

2. Equity is a roguiſh thing, for law 
we have a meaſure, know what to truſt 
to. Equity is according to the conſcience 
of him that is chancellor, and as that is 


| larger or narrower, ſo is equity. Tis 
I all one as if they ſhould make the ſtan- 
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dard for the meaſure, we call a chancel- 
lor's foot, what an uncertain meaſure 
would this he? One chancellor has a long 

foot, another a ſhort foot, a third an in- 
diflerent foot: 'Tis the ſame thing in the 
chancellor's conſcience. 


3. That ſaying, do as you Would be | 
done to, is often miſunderſtood, for 'tis | 
not thus meant that I a private man, 


ſhould do to you a private man, as I 


would have you to me, but do, as we | 
have agreed to do one to another by pu- | 
blic agreement. If the priſoner ſhould aſk 


the judge, whether he would be content 


to be hanged, were he in his cale, he 
would anſwer no. Then ſays the priſo- 


ner do as you wou!d be done to, neither 
of them muſt do as private men, but the 


judge mult do by him as they have pub- | 
lickly agreed, that is both judge and pri- 
ſoner have conſented to a law that if ei- z 


ther of them ſteal, they ſhall be hanged. 
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E VvIL-SPEAKING, 


I. E that ſpeaks ill of another com- 

H monly before he is aware, makes 
himſelf ſuch a one as he ſpeaks againſt, 
for if he had civility or breeding he would 
forbear ſuch kind of language. 

2. A gallant man is above ill words : 
an example we have in the old Lord of 
Saliſbury (who was a great wiſe man) 
Stone had call'd ſome lord about court, 


| fool, the lord complains and has Stone 
Whipt, Stone cries, I might have called 


my lord of Saliſbury fool often enough, 


| before he would have had me whipt. 


3. Speak not ill of a great enemy but 
rather give him good words, that he may 
uſe you the better, if you chance to fall in- 
to his hands, the Spaniard did this when 
he was dying; his confeſſor told him (to 
work him to repentance) how the devil 
tormented the wicked that went to hell: 
the Spaniard replying, called the devil 
my lord. 1 hope my lord the devil is not 
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ſo cruel, his confeſſot reproved bim. Ex- 
euſe me ſaid the Don, for calling him ſo, | 


I know not into what hands 1 may fall, 


and if I happen into his, I hope he will 
_ uſe me the better for giving bim good | 


words, 


: EXCOMMUNICATION. 


HAT place they bring for ex- | 
communication (put away from | 
| among your ſelves that wicked perſon, 


1. Cor. v. Chap. 13. verſe) is corrupted 
in the Greek, ſor it ſhould be 23 revrpꝭv, 
put away that evil from among you, not 


Tov royn eb, that evil perſon, beſides : 1 
vrpbe is the devil in ſcripture, and it may 


be ſo taken there, and there is a new 


edition of Theodoret come out, that has 
it right 73 2s!» Tis true the Chriſti- 


—_—_ a 


ans before the civil ſtate became Chriſti- 


an, did by covenant and agreement ſet 
down how they ſhould live, and he that 


did not obſerve what they agreed upon, 


ſhould come no more amongſt them, that | 
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is, be excommunicated. Such men are ſpo- 
ken of by the Apoſtle (Komans i. 31.) 
whom he calls drug g der, the vul- 
gar has it, Incompoſiti, et fine ſoedere, 
the laſt word is pretty well, but the firſt 
not at all, Origen in his book againſt Cel- 
ſus, ſpeaks of the chriſtians 45x» : the 
tranſlation renders it c Conventus,' as it 
ſignifies a meeting, when it is plain it ſig- 
nifies a covenant, and the Engliſh Bible 
turned the other word well, covenant- 
breakers. Pliny tells us, the Chriſtians 
took an oath amonglt themſelves to live 
thus, and thus. 

2. The other place (Dic Ecclefiae”) 
tell the church, is but a weak ground to 
raiſe excommunication upon, eſpecially 
from the ſacrament, the leſſer excommu- 
nication, fince when that was ſpoken, 
the ſacrament was inſtituted, The Jews 
Eccleſia was their Sanhedrim, their court : 
ſo that the meaning is: if after once or 
twice admonition this brother will not 
be reclaim'd, bring him thither. 
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3. The firſt ex communication was 180 
years after Chriſt, and that by Victor, bi- 


ſhop of Kome. But that was no more | 
than this, that they ſhould communicate 


and receive the ſacrament amongſt theme 


ſelves, not with thoſe of the other opini- | 


on: the controverſy (as | take it) being 


about the fealt of Faſter. Men do not | 


care for excommunication becauſe they 
are ſhut out of the church, or delivered 


up to Satan, but becauſe the law of the | 
kingdom takes hold of them, after fo ma- 
ny days a man cannot ſue, no, not for | 


his wife, if you take her from him, and 


there may be as much reaſon, to grant it 


for a ſmall fault, if there be contumacy, 
as for a great one, in Weſtminſter hall 
you may out. law a man for forty ſhillin gs, 
which is their excommunication, and 


you can do no more for forty thouſand 


pound. 


tian, he ſo fell in love with the clergy, 


that he let them be judges of all things, 


4. When Conſtantine became Chriſ- | 
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but that continued not above tliree or 
four years, by reaſon they were to be jud- 


ges of matters they underſtood not, and 


then they were allowed to meddle with 


nothing but religion, all juriſdiction be- 


longed to him, and he ſcanted them out 
as much as he pleaſed, and fo things 


have ſince continued. They excommu- 


nicate for three or four things, matters 


| concerning adultery, tythes, wills, etc. 


which is the civil puniſhment the ſtate 
allows for ſuch faults. If a biſhop excom- 


| municate a man for what he ought not, 
the judge has power to abſolve, and puniſh 


the biſhop, if they had that juriſdiction 


from God, why does not the church ex- 


communicate for murder, for theft ? If 
the civil power might take away all but 
three things, why may they not take them 
away too? If this excommunication were 
taken away, the preſbyters would be 
quiet; 'tis that they have a mind to, tis 


dhat they would be fain at, like the wench 
chat was to be married; ſhe aſked her 
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mother Wien *twas dne, if the ſhould 
go to bed preſently : no ſays her mother, 
you muſt dine firlt, and then to bed mo- 
ther? No, you mult dance after dinner, 


and then to bed mother, no you mult go 


to ſupper, and then to bed mother, etc. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 
1+ NNW as an unhappy diviſion that 
| has been made between faith 
and works; though in my intellect l may 


divide them, juſt as in the candle, 1 know 


there is both light and heat. But yet put 
out the candle, and they are both gone, 
one remains not without the other: ſo 
'tis betwixt faith and works; nay, in a 
right conception « Fides eſt opus,” if I 
believe a thing becauſe I am commanded, 
that is Opus.“ 


Fa$TING-DAYS. 


1. W IAT the church debars us 
VV one day, ſhe gives us leave to 


take vut in another. Firſt we fait, and 


us 


nd 
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then we tet; ficſt there is a carnival, and 
then a Lent. 

2. Whether do human laws bind the 
conſcience? if they do, 'twas à way to 
enſnare : Ir we ſay they do not, we ohen 
the door to diſobedience. Anſw. In this 


caſe we muſt look to the juſſice of the 


law, and intention of the law- giver, if 


there be no juſtice in the law, 'tis not to 


be ob-y'd, if the intention of the law-gi- 
yer be abſolute, ovr obedience muſt be 
ſo too. If the intention of the law-giver 
enjoin a penalty as a compenſation for 
the breach of the law, I fin not, if I ſub- 


mit to the penalty, if it enoin a penalty, 


as a further enforcement of obedience to 
the law, then ought 1 to obſerve it, 
which may be known by the often repe- 
tition of the law. The way of faſting is 
enjcin'd unto them, who yet do not ob- 
ſerve it, the law enj ins a penalty as an en. 
forcement to obedience; which intenti- 
on appears by the often calling upon us 


to keep that law, by the king and the diſ- 
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penſation of the church to ſuch as are | 


not able to keep it, as young children, 
old folks, diſeas'd men, etc. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 

1. V hath ever been the way for fathers, 

I to bind their ſons; to ſtrengthen 

this by the law of the land, every one 

at twelve years of age, is to take the 

oath of allegiance in court-leets, whereby 
he ſwears obedience to the king. 


Fines. 


1. FF\HE old law was, That when 


a man was fin'd, he was to be 


fin'd „Salvo Contenemento,” fo as his 


countenance might be ſafe, taking coun- 


tenance in the ſame ſenſe as your coun- 


tryman does, when he ſays, if you will 
come into my houſe, I will ſhew you the 


beſt countenance I can, that is not the 
beſt face, but the beſt entertainment. The 


meaning of the law was, that ſo much 


ſhould be taken from a man, ſuch a gob- 


dit 


th 
vc 
th 
1 
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bet ſliced off, that yet notwithſtanding 
he might live in the ſame rank and con- 
dition he lived in before ; but now they 
fine men ten times more than they. are 
worth. is 


FREE-WIIT. 
| H E Puritans who will allow no 
free-will at all, but Cod does 


| all, yet will allow the ſubject his liberty 
| to do, or not to do, notwithſtanding the 
king, the god upon earth. The Armini- 


ans, who hold we have free -will, yet ſay, 
when we come to the king, there muſt 
be all obedience, and no liberty to be 


ſtood for. 


FRYERS. 
1. FF\HE fryers ſay they poſſeſs no- 
thing, whoſe then are the lands 


they hold? not their ſuperior's, he hath 


vow'd poverty as well as they, whoſe 


then? To anſwer this, *zwas decreed they 


ſhould ſay they were the pope's. And 
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why mult the fryers be more perfect than 


the pope himſelt? 

2. If there had been no fryers, Chriſ- 
tendom might have continu'd quiet, and 
things remain'd at a ſtay, 


3. If there had been no lecturers | 


(which ſucceed the fryers in their way) 


the church of England might have ſtood, X 


and flouriſht at this day. 


FRIENDS. 


8 1. rp friends are beſt, King James | 
us'd to call for his old ſhoes, | 


they were eaſieſt for his feet. 


GENEALOGY or CHRIST. 


1. T HE M that ſay the reaſon why | 


> Joſeph's pedigree is ſet down, 
and not Mary's, is, becauſe the deſcent 


from the mother is loſt, and ſwallow'd 
up, fay ſomething ; but yet if a Jewiſh | 
' woman, marry'd with a Gentil, they on- 
ly took notice of the mother, not of the 
father; but they that ſay they were both 


nes 
es, 
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of a tribe, ſay nothing; for the tribes 
might marry one with another, and the 
law againſt it was only temporary, in 
the time while joſhua was dividing the 
land, leſt the being fo long about it, there 


might be a confuſion. 
2. That Chriſt was the ſon of Joſeph 


is moſt exactly true. For though he was 
the ſon of God, yet with the Jews, if any 
man kept a child, and brought him up, 
and call'd him fon, he was taken for his 
fon; and his land (if he had any) was 


to deſcend upon him; and therefore the 


genealogy of Joſeph is jultly ſet down. 


GENTLEMEN. 


WY * HAT a gentleman is, tis hard 


with us to define, in other 
countries he is known by his privileges 
in Weſtminſter hall he is one that is re- 
puted one; in the court of honour, he 
that hath arms. The king cannot make a 
gentleman of blood (what have you ſaid) 


nor God Almiglty, but he can make a 


G2 
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gentleman by creation. If you aſk which | 
is the better of theſe two, civilly, the 
gentleman of blood, morally the gentle- 


man by creation may be the better ; for 


the other may be a debauch'd man, this 


a perſon of worth. 


2. Gentlemen have ever been more 
temperate in their religion, than the com- | 
mon people, as having more reaſon, the 
others running in a hurry. In the begin- 
ning of chriſtianity, the fathers writ con- 
« tra gentes,” and «contra Gentiles,” they | 
but after all were chriſti- | 
ans, the better ſort of people {till retain'd \ 

the name of Gentiles, throughout the four | 


were all one: 


provinces of the Roman empire; as Gen- 


« til homme' in French, Gentil homo“ 
in italian, „Gentil-huombre' in Spaniſh, | 
and « Gentil-man' in Engliſh : and they, 
no queſtion, being perſons of quality, 


kept up thoſe feaſts which we borr w 
from the Gentils; as Chriſtmas, Candle- 


mas, May- day. etc. continuing what was 
not directly againſt chriſtianity, which the 


fore 
Wh 
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common people would never have endu- 


| red. 


GOLD. 


1. HERE are two reaſons, why 


1 theſe words ((« Jeſus autem tran- 
« ſiens per medium eorum ibat) were a- 
bout our old gold: the one is, becauſe Ri- 


ply the alchymiſt, when he made gold in 
the Tower, the firſt time he found it, he 


ſpoke theſe words (per medium eorum”) 
that is, « per medium ignis, et ſulphu- 
6 ris.” The other, becauſe theſe words 
were thought to be a charm, and that they 
did bind whatſoever they were written u- 
pon, ſo that a man could not take it a- 
way. To this reaſon 1 rather incline. 


HAL L. 


1. FF HE hall was the place where the 


great lord us'd to eat, (where- 
fore elſe were the halls made ſo big?) 
Where he ſaw all his ſervants and te- 


nants about him. He cat not in private, 
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except in time of ſickneſs ; when once 
he became a thing coopt up, all his great- 


neſs was ſpoil'd. Nay the king himſelf | 


uſed to eat in the hall, and his lords fate 


with him, and then he underſtood men, | 


HELL. . 
1.7 HERE are two texts for Chriſt's 
deſcending into hell: The one 


pſalm 16. The other Acts the 2d. where 


5 the Bible that was in uſe when the thirty 
nine articles were made has it (hell.) But 


the Bible that was in queen Elizabeth's | 
time, when the articles were confirm'd, ! 
reads it (grave,) and ſo it continu'd till 

the new tranſlation in king James's time, | 


and then tis hell again. But by this we 


may gather the church of England decli- 


ned as much as they could, the deſcent, 


otherwiſe they never would have alter'd 


the Bible. 
„ {fe deſcended i. into hell) this may 


be the interpretation of it. Ile may be | 
dead and buried, then his ſoul aſcended 


th 
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into heaven. Afterwards he deſcended 


again into hell, that is, into the grave, 
| to fetch his body, and to riſe again. The 


ground of this interpretation is taken 
from the Platonic learning, who held a 
metempſychoſis, and when a ſoul did de- 
ſcend from heaven to take another body, 
they call'd it Kzrapdow d d, taking dc, 


for the lower world, the ſtate of mortali- 


ty: Now the firſt Chriſtians many of them 


were Platonic philoſophers, and no que- 


ſtion ſpake ſuch language as then was un- 
derſtood amongſt them. To underſtand 


by hell the grave is no tautology, becauſe 


the creed firſt tells what Chriſt ſuffered, 
he was crucified, dead, and buried ; then 


it tells us what he did, he deſcended into 


hell, the third day he roſe again, he aſ- 
cended, etc. 


_ Hor yv-Dars. 
1. FF HEY fay the church impoſes ho- 
ly days, there's no ſuch thing, 
though the number of holy-days is ſet 


books. Yet that has relation to an act 
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down in ſome of our common-prayer 


ol parliament, which forbids the keeping 
of any holy-days in time of popery, but | 
_ thoſe that are kept, are kept by the cuſ- 
tom of the country, and 1 hope you will | 
not ſay the church _—_ „ 


 HumiLiTyY. 
1. 1 is a virtue all preach, 


none practiſe, and yet every 

body is content to hear. The malter | 
thinks it good doctrine for his ſervant, 
the laiety for the clergy, and the 2 

for the laiety. 

: 2. There is „ Humilitas quaedam i in 
c vitio.“ If a man does not take notice 
of that excellency and perfection that is 
in himſelf, how can he be thankful to 
God, who is the author of all excellency þ . 
and perfection? Nay, if a man hath too 
mean an opinion of himſelf, *twill ren- 
der him unſerviceable both to God and | 
9 man. | have 


gave 
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3. Pride may be allow'd to this or 
that degree, elle a man cannot keep up 


bis dignity. In gluttons there muſt be 
eating, in drunkenneſs there muſt be 
_ drinking; 'tis not the eating, nor 'tis not 
| the drinking that is to be blam'd, but the 
| exceſs. So in pride. 


8 IDOLATRY. 
1. JF Polatry is in a man's own thought, 
not in the opinion of another, 


Put the caſe | bow to the altar, why am I 


guilty of ide latry? becauſe a ſtander by 
thinks ſo? I am ſure 1 do not believe 
the altar to be God, and the God 1 wor- 
ſhip may be bow'd to in all places, and 
at all times, | 


Jews. 


. 8 OD at the firſt gave laws to 


all mankind, but afterwards he 
gave peculiar laws to the Jews, which 


they were only to obſcrve. Juſt as we 


have the common-law for all England, 
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and yet you have ſome corporations, that, 
beſides that, have peculiar laws and pri- 


viledges to themſelves. 


2. Talk what you will of the P 
that they are curſed, they thrive where - 
e' er they come, they are able to oblige 


the prince of their country by lending 


him money, none of them beg, they keep 


together, and for their being hated, my 
life for yours, Chriſtians hate one ano- 


| ther as much. 


 InviNciBLEIGNORANCE. 


5 all one to me if | am told of 


I, 3 
"om or ſome myſtery of chri- | 


ſtianity, if I am not capable of under- 
ſtandirg, as if 1 am nat told at all, my 
ignorance is as invincible, and therefore 
"tis vain to call their ignorance only in- 
vincible, who never were told of Chriſt. 


l 


The trick of it is to advance the prieſt, 


whilſt the church of Rome ſays a man 


muſt be told of Chriſt, by one thus and 
thus ordain' d. 
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E IMAGES. 

HE Papilts taking away the ſe - 
cond command, is not haply fo 
horrid a thing, nor fo unreaſonable a- 
mongſt Chriſtians as we make it. For the 


Jews could make no figure of God, but 
| they mult commit idolatry, becauſe he had 
taken no ſhape; but ſince the aſſumption 
| of our fleſh, we know what ſhape to pic- 


tore God in. Nor do | know why we may 

not make his image, provided we be 

ſure what it is: as we ſay St. Luke took 
the picture of the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Veronica of our Saviour. Otherwiſe it 
would be no honour to the king, to make 
a picture, and call it the king's picture, 


when 'tis nothing like him. 


E 


2. Though the learned Papiſts pray 


not to images, yet tis to be feared the 
| ignorant do; as appears by that ſtory of 
St. Nicholas in Spain. A country-man 
us'd to offer daily to St. Nicholas's i- 
nage, at length by miſchance the image 
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was broken, and a new one made of his | 
own plumb-tree; after that the man for- | 
bore, being complain'd of to his ordinary, | 


he anſwer'd, tis true, he us d to offer to 


the old image, but to the new he could 


not find in his heart, becauſe he kney 


*twas a piece of his own plumb-tree. You 
ſee what opinion this man had of the i- | 


mage, and to this tended the bowing of 


their images, the twinkling of their eyes, 


the virgins milk, etc. Had they only 
meant repreſentations, a picture would 
have done as well as theſe tricks. It 


may be with us in England they do not 
worſhip images, becauſe living amongſt | 


| 


Proteſtants, they are either laught out of 


It, or beaten out of it by ſhock of ar- | 


gument. 
3. Tis a diſereet way concerning pie- 


tures in churches, to ſet up no new, nor [ 


to pull down no old. 
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IMPERIAL CONSTITUTIONS, 
1,0 HEY ſay imperial conſtituti- 
ons did only confirm the ca- 


nons of the church, but that is not fo, 


for they inflicted puniſhment, when the 
canons never did. (viz.) If a man con- 
verted a Chriſtian to be a Jew, he was 


to forfeit his eſtate, and loſe his life. In 
Valentine's novels *tis faid, « Conſtat e- 
piſcopos forum legibus non habere, et 


« judicant tantum de — 


IMPR 15ONM ENT. 


IR Kenelme Digby was ſeveral 
times taken and let go apain, at 


. laſt impriſon'd in Wincheſter-houſe. I 


can compare him to nothing but a great 
fiſh that we catch and let go again, but 
ſtill he will come to the bait, at laſt there- 
fore we put him into ſome great pond for 
ſtore, 

H 
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INCENDIARIES. 
1. Ax c x to yourſelf a man ſets the 
F city on ſire at Cripplegate, and 
that fire continues by means of others, 
*till it come to White-Fryers, and then 
he that began it would fain quench it, 


does not he deſerve to be puniſh'd moſt 


that firſt ſet the city on fire ? So tis with 


the incendiaries of the ſlate. They that | 


| firſt ſet it on fire, (by monopolizing, 


_ forreſt buſineſs, impriſoning parliament 


men, « tertio Caroli, etc.) are now be- 


come regenerate, and would fain quench 
the fire; Certainly they deſerved moſt to 
be puniſh'd, for being the firſt cauſe of 


our diſtractions. 


INDEPENDENCY. 


1. F NDEPENDEXNCY is in uſe at Amſter- | 
1 dam, where forty churches or con- 


gregations have nothing to do one with 
another. And 'tis no queſtion agreeable 
to the primitive times, before the empe- 


vitn 
able 
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ror became Chriſtian. For either we muſt 
ſay every church govern'd it ſelf, or elſe 
we mult fall upon that old fooliſh rock, 


that St. Peter and his ſucceſſors govern'd 


all, but when the civil ſtate became Chri- 
ſtian, they appointed who ſhould govern. 


them, beſore they govern'd by agreement 


and conſent ; if you will not do this, 
you ſhall come no more amongſt us, but 
both the independant man, and the Preſ- 
byterian man do equally exclude the ci- 
vil power, though after a different man - 
—_ N 
2. The independant may as well plead, 

they ſhould not be ſubject to temporal 
things, not come before a conſtable, or 
a juſtice of peace, as they plead they 


ſhould not be ſubject in ſpiritual things, 
becauſe St. Paul fays, Is it fo, that there 


is not a wiſe man amongſt you?” 
3. The pope challenges all churches 


to be under him, the king and the two 


arch-biſhops chiallenge all the church of 


| England to be under them, The Preſby- | 


11 2 
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terian man divides the kingdom into as 
many churches as there be Preſbyteries, 
and yaur independant would have every 
eon gregation a church by it ſelf. 


Tuixcs INDIFFERENT. 
1. . time of a parliament, when things 
are under debate, they are indiffe- 


rent, but in a church or ſtate ſettled, 


there's nothing left indifferent. 


PU BLI INTEREST. 


1. \ LL might go weil in the com- 1 


mon-wealth, if every one in the 
pailiament would lay down his own in- 


tereſt, and aim at the general god. If a | 


man were ſick, and the whole college of 


phyſicians ſhould come to him, and ad- | 


miniſter ſeveraily, havly fo long as they 
obſerv'd the rules of art he might reco- 
ver, but if one of them had a great deal 
of ſcamony by him, he muſt put off 
that, therefore he preſcribes ſcamony. A- 


nother had a great deal of rubarb, and he 
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muſt put off that, and therefore he pre- 
ſcribes rubarb, etc. they would certainly 
kill the man. We deſtroy the common- 
wealth, while we preſerve our own pri- 


vate intereſts, and neglect the public. 


| HUMAN INVENTION. 
ro ſay there muſt be no human 
invention in the church, no- 


thing but the pure word. Anſw. If I give 


any expoſition, but what is expreſs'd in 
the text, that is my invention: if yon 
give another expoſition, that is your in- 
vention, and both are human. For ex- 


; ample, ſuppoſe the word (egg) were in the 


text, I ſay, tis meant an henn- egg, you 
ſay a gooſe egg, neither of theſe are ex- 
preſt, therefore thcy are human invention, 
and I am ſure the newer the invention 
the worſe, old inventions are beſt. 

2. If we muſt admit nothing, but what 
we read in the Bible, what will become 


of the parliament ? for we Go not read of 


that there. | 
N 3 
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JuDGMENTS. 
1. E. cannot tell what is a judg- 
ent of God, 'tis preſump- 


tion to take upon us to know. In time | 
of plague we know we want health, and 


therefore we pray to God to give us health; 
in time of war we know we want peace, 
and therefore we pray to God to give us 


peace. Commonly we ſay a judgment falls 
upon a man for ſomething in him we can» 
not abide. An example we have in king | 
Jamez, concerning the death of Henry | 


the Fourth of France; one ſaid he was i 


kill'd for his wenching, another ſaid he | 
was kill'd for turning his religion. No, 


fzys king James (who could not abide 
izhting) he was kill'd for permitting du- 
els in bis kingdom. 


JuDGE, 


1. W g ſee the pageants in Cheaplide, | 


the lions, and the elephants, 


: but we do not ſee the me n that carry 


0 7 
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them ; we ſee the judges look big, look 


. like lions, but we do not ſee who moves 


them. 

2. Little things do great works, when 
great things will not. If 1 ſhould take 
a pin from the ground, a little pair of 
tongues will do it, when a great pair will 
not. Go to a judge to do a buſineſs for 
you, by no means he will not hear of it; 
but go to ſome ſmall ſervant about him, 


and he will Cilpatch it according to you 


hearts deſire. 
3. There could be no miſchief done 


in the commonwealth without a judge. 


Though there be falſe dice brought in at 
the groom- porters, and cheating offer'd, 
yet unleſs he allow the cheating, and 
judge the dice to be good, there may be 


| hopes of fair play. 


JUuc GLING. 

1.2) Is not juggling that is to be 
blam'd, but much juggling, for 

the world cannot be governed without 
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it. All your rhetoric, and all your elenchs 


in Logic come within the compaſs of jug- | 


gling. 


JurtsSDICTION. 


I. | HERE'S no ſuch thing as ſpi- | 
ritual juriſdiction, all is civil, | 


the churche's is the ſame with the lord 


mayor's; ſuppoſe a Chriſtian came into a 


Pagan country, how cin you fancy he 


ſhall have any power there? he finds | 
faults with the gods of the country, well, | 
they will put him to death for it; when 
he is a martyr, what follows? Docs that 
argue he has any ſpiritual juriſdiction ?. | 


If the clergy ſay the church ought to be 


govern'd thus, and thus, by the word of | 
God, that is doctrine all, that is not diſ- 


cipline. 
2. The pope he challenges juriſdicti- 


on over all, the biſhops they pretend to 


it as well as he, the Preſbyterians they 
would have it to themſelves, but over 
whom is all this? the poor laymen. 


ver 


N , 


' 
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Jus Divinun. | 
I. \ LC things are held by « Jus di- 
c vinum, ' either immediately or 
mediately. | 
2. Nothing has loſt the pope ſo much 


in his ſupremacy, as not acknowledging | 


what princes gave him. *Tis a ſcorn u- 
pon the civil power, and an unthankful- 
neſs in the prieſt. But the church runs 


] to « Jus divinum', leſt if they ſhould ac- _ 


knowledge what they have they have by 
poſitive law, it might be as well taken 


* from them as given to them. 


EK IXS. 


Ty = King is a thing men have made 


L for their own fakes, for quiet- 
neſs fake. Juſt as in a family one man 
is appointed to buy the meat; if every 
man ſhould buy, or if there were many 


buyers, they would never agree, one 
would buy what the other lik'd not, or 


what the other had bought before, ſo 
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But that 


there would be a contviion, 


charge being committed to one, he accor- | 


ding to his diſcretion pleaſes all; if they 
have not what they would have one day, 
they ſhall have it the next, or ſomething 
as good. 7 5 
2. The word king directs our eyes, 


ſuppoſe it bad been conſul, ot dictator, 


to think all kings alike is the ſame folly, 
as if a conſul of Aleppo or Smyrna, 
ſhould claim to himſelf the ſame power 
that a conſul at Rome, What, am not I 


a conſul ? or a duke of England ſhould | 
think himſelf like the duke of Florence; | 
nor can it be imagin'd, that the word 
rang did Cignify the ſame-in Greek, 


as the Hebrew word Y- did with the 
Jews. Beſtdes, let the divines in their 

pulpits ſay what they will, they in their 
practice deny that all is the king's : they 
ſue him, and ſo does all the nation, 
whereof they are a part. What matter 


is it then, what they preach or teach in 


the ſchools? : 


| 
| 


7 
5 
. 4 
3 
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2. Kings are all individual, this or 
that king, there is no ſpecies of kings. 
4. A king that claims priviledges in 
his own country, becaule they have them 
in another, is juſt as a cook, that claims 
fees in one lord's houſe, becauſe they 


are allow'd in another. If the maſter 


of the houſe will yield them, well and 


5. The text (Render unto Caeſar, the 
things that are Caeſar's) makes as much 
againſt kings, as for them, for it fays 


| plainly that ſome things are not Caeſar's. 
But divines make choice of it, firſt in 
| flattery, and then becauſe of the other 
\ partadjoin'd to it (Render unto God the 


things that are God's) where they bring 


in the church, 


6. A king outed of his country, that 
takes as much upon him as he did at 
home, in his own court, is as if a man 


on high, and I being upon the ground, 


us'd to lift np my voice to him, that he 
might hear me, at length ſhould come 
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down, and then expects I ſhould ſpeak | 


as loud to him as I did before. 


KinG or ENGLAND. 
2. WW. king can do no wrong, that 
1 is, no proceſs can be granted a- 


gainſt him, what muſt be done then? Pe- 


tition him, and the king writes upon the 


| petition « ſoit droit fait,” and ſends it to | 


the chancery, and then the buſineſs is 


heard. His conſeſſor will n not tell him 


he can do no wrong. 


2. There's a great deal of 3 1 
between head of the church, and ſupream 


governour, as our canons call the king, 
Conceive it thus, there is in the king- 


dom of England a college of phyficians, | 


the king is ſupream governor of thole, 


but not head of them, nor preſident of 


the college, nor the beſt phyſician. 

3. After the diſſolution of abbies, they 
did not much advance the king's ſupre- 
macy, for they only car'd to exclude the 
pope, hence have we had ſeveral tranſla- 


— — 


ak 


"at | 
la- 
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tions of the Bible put upon us. But now 


ve muſt look to it, otherwiſe the king 
may put upon us what religion he plea- 


ſes. ; 
4. Twas the old way when the king 


of England had his houſe, there were 


canons to ſing ſervice in his chapel; fo 


at Weſtminſter in St. Stephen's chapel 
(where the honſe of commons fits) from 


which canons the ſtreet call'd Canon-row 


has its name, becauſe they liv'd there, 


and he had alſo the abbot and his monks, 


and all theſe the king's houſe. 


5. The three eſtates are the lords 
temporal, the biſhops are the clergy, 


| and the commons, as ſome would have 


it (rake heed of that) for then if two a- 


| gree the third is involv'd, but he 1 18 king 
| of the three eſtates. 


6. the king dd e iin enen 
and tho? the great ſeal be call'd « Sigillum 


_ « Angliae,” the great ſeal of England, yet 
us not becauſe tis the kingdom's ſeal, 
; and not the king's, but to diſtinguiſh it 


* 
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from « Sigillum Hiberniae, « Sigillum 


7. The court of England is much al- 


ter d. At a ſolemn dancing, firſt you had 
the grave meaſures, then the corrantoes 


and the galliards, and this is kept up with | 


ceremony, at length to French. more, and 
the cuſhion- dance, and then all the com- 


pany dance, lord and groom, lady and 


kitchen · maid, no diſtinction. So in our 


court in queen Elizabeth's time gravity 


and ſtate were kept up. In king James's 
time things were pretty well. But in king 
Charles's time, there has been nothing 


but French-more and the cuſhion dance, 


c omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, hoite 
come toite. | | | 


_ Tun King. 
1. Is hard to make an accommoda- 
tion between the king and the 


parliament. If you and I fell out about 
money, you faid 1 ow'd you twenty 


pounds, I faid I ow d you but ten pounds, 
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it may be a third party allowing me twen- 


ty merks, might make us friends. But if 


| I faid I ow'd you twenty pounds in fil- 


ver, and you faid I ow'd you twenty 
pound of diamonds, which is a ſam in- 


numerable, tis impoſſible we ſhould ever 


agree, this is the caſe. 
2. The king uſing the houſe of com- 


mons, as he did in Mr. Pymm and his 
company, that is charging them with 


treaſon, becauſe they charg'd my lord of 
Canterbury and Sir George Ratcliff, it 


; was juſt with as much Logic as the boy, 
that would have lain with his grandmo- 
ther, us'd to his father, you lay with my 


mother, why ſhould not! lye with yours? 
3. There is not the ſame reaſon for 
the king's accuſing men of treaſon, and 


carrying them away, as there is for the 


houſes themſelves, becauſe they accuſe 
one of themſelves, For every one that 


' 1s accuſed, is either a peer or a common- 


er, and he that is accuſed hath his con- 


| _ ſent going along with him; but if the 


. 


2 judges can be made to do we know. 
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king accuſes, there is nothing of this in | can 
it. 


4. The king is equally abus'd now as | this 
before, then they flatter'd him and made 
him do ill things, now they would force | is n 
him againſt his conſcience. If a phyſician | If 
ſhould tell me, every thing 1 had a mind oth: 
to was good for me, tho” in truth 'twas 
poiſon, he abus'd me; and he abuſes me did 
as much, that would force me to take | ban 
ſomething whether I will or no. 

5. The king ſo long as he is our king, | the 
may do with his officers what he pleaſes, the! 
as the maſter of the houſe may turn away hay 
all his ſervants, and take whom he pleaſe, | het 

6. The king's oath is not ſecurity | the 
enough for our property, for he ſwears | un 
to govern aceording to law ; now the are 
judges they interpret the law, and what 


7. The king and the parliament now 
falling out, are juſt as when there is ſoul 
play offer d amongſt gameſters,one ſnatch. | 
es the other's ſtake, they ſeize what they 
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can of one anothers. Tis not to be aſkt 
whether it belongs not to the king to do 
this or that: before when there was fair 
play, it did. But now they will do what 
is moſt convenient for their own ſafety. 
If two fall to ſcuffling, one tears the 
other's band, the other tears his, when 
they were friends they were quiet, and 


did no ſuch thing, cy let one  anothers ; 
| bands alone. 


8. The king calling his friends from 


| the parliament, becauſe he had uſe of 


them at Oxford, is as if a man ſhould 
have uſe of a little piece of wood, and 


he runs down into the cellar, and takes 


the ſpiggot, in the mean time all the beer 


runs about the houſe ; when his friends 


are abſent the king will be loſt. 


| KNniGHTS-SE RVICE. 


I, NiGhTSs-ſervice in earneſt means 
nothing, for the lords are bound 
to wait upon the king when he goes to 


| War with a foreign enemy, with, it may 


13 
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de, one man and one horſe, and he that 


doth not, is to be rated ſo much as ſhall | 


| ſeem good to the next parliament. And 
what will that be? fo 'tis for a private 


5 man, that holds of a gentleman. 
i LAND. Ih 
1. XVI/7 HEN men did let their land 


underfoot, the tenants would 


| Gight for their landlords, ſo that way they 


had their retribution, but now they will 
do nothing for them, may be the firſt, if 


but a conſtable bid them, that ſhall lay 
the landlord by the heels, and therefore 


"tis vanity and folly 1 not to take the full | 
value. | | 
2. Allodiom is a law word contrary | 


to Feudum, and it ſigniſies land that 


holds of no body, we have no ſuch land 

in England. Tis a true propoſition, all 
the land in England is held, either imme - 

diately, or mediately of the king. 4 
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LANGUAGE. 


: 1. O a living tongue new words 


may be added, but not to a 


dead tongue, as Latin, Greek, He- 
| brew, etc. 


2. Latimer is the corruption of Lati- 


ner, it ſigniſies he that interprets Latin, 
and though he interpreted French, Spa- 
|  niſh or Italian, he was call'd the king's 
|  Latiner, that is, the king's interpreter. _ 


3. If you look upon the language ſpo- 
ken in the Saxon time, and the language 


| ſpoken now, you will find the difference 


to be juſt, as if a man had a cloak that 
he wore plain in queen Elizabeth's days, 
and fince, here has put in a piece of red, 
and there a piece of blew, and here a 
piece of green, and there a piece of o- 
range-tawny. We borrow words from 
the French, Italian, Latin, as every pe- 
dantic man pleaſes, 
4. We have more words than notions, 


half a dozen words for the ſame thing. 
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Sometimes we put a new ſigniſication to 


an old word, as when we call a piece a 
gun. The word gun was in uſe in Eng- 
land for an engine to caſt a thing from a 
man, long before there was any gun-pow- 
der found out. 


5. Words muſt be fitted to a man 3 
mouth; *twas well ſaid of the fellow that 


was to make a ſpeech for my lord mayor, 
he deſired to take meaſure of his lord- 
moe 8 mouth. 


Law. 
Man may plead not guilty, and 


yet tell no lie, for by the law 
no man is bound to accuſe himſelf, fo 


that when I ſay not guilty, the meaning 


is, as if I ſhould ſay by way of paraphraſe, 
I am not fo guilty as to tell yon; if you 
will bring me to a trial, and have me 


puniſh'd for this you lay to my charge, 


prove it againſt me. 


2. Ignorance of the law excuſes no 
man, not that all men know the law, 


— * 
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but becauſe tis an excuſe every man will 
plead, and no man can _ how to con- 
ſute him. 

3- The king of Spain was anion 


in Weſtminſter- hall, 1 being of council 


againſt him. A merchant had recover'd 
colts againſt him in a ſuit, which becauſe 


he could not get, we advis'd to have him 


out-law'd for not appearing, and fo he 
was. As ſoon as Gondimer heard that, 


5 be preſently ſent the money, by reaſon, 
if his maſter had been out · law'd he could 


not have the benefit of the law, which 


would have been very pre judicial, there 
being then many ſuits depending betwixt 
the king of Spain and our Engliſh mer- 
chants. | | 

4. Every law is a contract between 
the king and the people, and therefore 
to be kept. An hundred men may owe 
me an hundred pounds, as well as any 
one man, and ſhall they not pay me be- 
cauſe they are ſtronger than I? Object. 


ob but they loſe all if they keep that law. 
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Anſw. Let them look to the making of | 
their bargain, If I fell my lands, and 
when I have done, one comes and tells | 
me ] have nothing elſe to keep me. I and 


my wife and children muſt ſtarve, if 1 


part with my land. Muſt J not therefore 
let them have my land that have bought | 


it and paid for it ? 


5. The parliament may declare how, | 


as well as any other inferior court may, 


(viz.) the king's bench. In that or this 
particular caſe the king's bench will de- | 


clare unto you what the law is, but that 
binds no body whom the caſe concerns: 
So the highelt court, the parliament may 


do, but not declare law, that is, make | 


law that was never heard of before. 


Law of NATURE. 
Cannot fancy to myſelf what the 
L law of nature means, but the law 
ol God. How ſhould I know I ought not 
to ſteal, I ought not to commit adultery, 


' unleſs ſome body had told me ſo? furcy v 


not 


ery, 
rely 
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tis becauſe 1 have been told fo? "tis not 


becauſe I think I ought not to do them, 


nor becauſe you think I ought not; if fo, 
our minds might change, whence then 


comes the reſtraint? from a higher power, 


nothing elſe can bind. I cannot bind my 


ſelf, for I may untye my ſelf again; nor 


an equal cannot bind me, for we may un- 


tye one another. It mult be a ſuperior 


power, even God Almighty. If two of 
us make a bargain, why ſhould either of 


us ſtand to it? what need you care what 


you ſay, or what need I care what I ſay? 


_ certainly becauſe there is ſomething about 


me that tells me « Fides eſt ſervanda, and 


if we after alter our minds, and make a 


new bargain, there's cfides ſervanda' there 
too. 
LEARNING. 
1. N To man is the wiſer for his learn- 
ing, it may adminiſter matter 


to work in, or objects to work upon, but 
| uit and wiſdom are born with a man. | 
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2. Moſt men's learning is nothing dot 


hiſtory duly taken up. If I quote Tho- 


mas Aquinas for ſome tenet and believe 
it, becauſe the ſchoolmen ſay ſo, that is 
but hiſtory. Few men make themſelves 


maſters of the things they write or ſpeak. | 


3. The Jeſuits and the lawyers of 
France, and the Low-country-men have 
engroſſed all learning. The reſt of tie 
world make nothing but homilies. 


4. Tis obſervable, that in Athens | 
where the arts flouriſh'd, they were go- | 


vern'd by a Democracy, learning made 


them think themſelves as wiſe as any bo- 


dy, and they would govern as well as o- 


| thers; and they ſpake as it were by way 
of contempt, that in the Eaſt and in the 
North they had kings, and why? Be- 


_ cauſe the moſt part of them follow'd their | 


buſineſs, and if ſome one man had made 


| himſelf wiſer than the reſt, he govern d 


| ſelves to him. Ariſtotle makes the ob- 


them, and they willingly ſubmitted them- | 


| | 
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ſophers made the people knowing, and 


i therefore they thought themſelves wiſe 


Fiar ws YR © 
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enough to govern, ſo does preaching 
with us, and that makes us affect a De- 
mocracy: for upon theſe two grounds 
we all would be governors, either be- 
cauſe we think ourſelves as wiſe as the 
beſt, or becauſe we think ourſelves the 
ele, and have the ſpirit, and the reſt 
. 
the devil. 


eren 
1. 1 Ecrunxxs do in a pariſh church 
what the fryers did heretofore, 
get away not only the affections, but the 
bounty, that ſhould be deſtow d upon the 
miniſter. 
= ba. a ate 
ney, becauſe they preach the people tame 
cu a man watches a hawk) and then they 
do what they liſt with them. 
= The lectures in Black-Fryers, per 
1 by olicers of the army, trades- 
K 
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men, and miniſters, is as if a great 
lord ſhould make a feaſt, and he would 
have his cook dreſs one diſh, and his | 
coach - man another, his porter a third, 


35 
Z = ſome make flight of libels, 
yet you may ſee by them ho- 


the wind fits: As take a ſtraw and throw 
it up into the air, you ſhall ſee by that 


which way the wind is, which you ſhall | 
not do by caſting up a ſtone. More ſolid | 


things do not ſhew the complexion of the 
times ſo well, as ballads and libels. 


LiTURGY. 


1. HERE is no church without a | 
1 liturgy, nor indeed can there 
| be conveniently, as there is no ſchool | 
without a grammar. One ſcholar may be | 
taught otherwiſe upon the ſtock of his a» | 
- cumen, but not a whole ſchool. One or | 
two that are piouſly diſpos'd, may ſerve 
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themſelves their own way, but hardly a 


whole nation. ES OY,” 
2. To know what was generally be- 
liev'd in all ages, the way is to conſult 


the liturgies, not any private man's writ- 


ing. As if you would know how the 
church of England ſerves God. Go to 
the common Prayer-book, conſult not 
this nor that man. Beſides liturgies never 


F complement, nor uſe high expreſhons. 
The fathers oft-times ſpeak oratoriouſly, 


LorDs IN THE PARLIAMENT, 
1. FFNHE lords giving protections is 
a ſcorn upon them. A protec- 
tion means nothing actively, but paſſive- 
ly, he that is a ſervant to a parliament 
man is thereby protected. What a ſcorn 
is it to a perſon of honour to put his 
hand to two lyes at once, that ſuch a man 


is my ſervant, and imployed by me, when 
| haply he never ſaw the man in his life, 
nor before never heard of him. 


The lords proteſting is fooliſh. To 
| K2 > 
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| 


proteſt is properly to ſave to a man's ſelf 


ſome right. But to proteſt as the lords 


proteſt, when they their ſelves are in- 


volv'd, 'tis no more than if I ſhould go in- 


to Smith-field, and ſell my horſe, and take | 
the money, and yet when 1 have your | 
money, and you my horſe, 1 ſhould pro- 
teſt this horſe is mine, becauſe I love the | 
| horſe, or 1 do not know why I do pro» | 


teſt, becauſe my opinion is contrary to 


the reſt. Ridiculous, when they ſay the 
biſhops did antiently proteſt, it was only | 


diſſenting, and that in the caſe of the 
— 


lonps BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT. 
Y REAT lords by reaſon of their | 
flatte rers, are the firſt that know | 


their own virtues, and the laſt that know 
their own vices; ſome of them are a- 
ſham'd upwards, becauſe their anceſtors 


were too great. Others are aſham'd down- | 


wards, becauſe they were too little. 


2. The Prior of St. John of Jeruſalem 


FEEES8 6 ci. 


5 
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is ſaid to be Primus baro Angliae, the 


firſt baron of England, becauſe being laſt 


of the ſpiritual barons, he choſe to be firſt 


of the temporal. He was a kind of an 


| otter, — balf-ſpiritual, and half- 


> Wu Whether is every baron a 


| baron of ſome place? 


Anſw. Tis according to his patent, 


of late years they have been made baron 


of ſome place, but antiently not, call'd 


only by their fir-name, or the ſir - name 
of ſome family, into which they _ 


been married. 
4. The making of new lords leſſens 
all the reſt. *Tis in the buſineſs of lords, 


| as 'twas with St. Nicholas's image: the 


countryman, you know, could not find 
in his heart to adore the new image, 


made of his own plumb-tree, though he 


had formerly worſhip'd the old one. The . 
lords that are antient we honour, becauſe 


we know not whence they come, but Be 
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neu ones we flight, becauſe we know their 


| beginning, 


5. For the Iriſh lords to take upon 


them here in England, is as if the cook 
in the fair ſhould come to my lady Kent's 


kitchen, and take upon him to roaſt the 
meat there, becauſe he is a cook in ano- | 


ther 8 85 


ane 


F all actions of a man's life, his | 
marriage does leaſt concern o- | 
ther people, yet of all actions of our life 


tis moſt meddled with by other people. 
2. Marriage is nothing but a civil con- 
tract, 'tis true tis an ordinance of God: 
ſo is every other contract, God com- 
mands me to keep it when | have made it. 


3. Marriage is a deſperate thing, the 
ſrogs in Aeſop were extream wiſe, they | * 
had a great mind to ſome water, but they | 
would not leap into the well, becauſe | 


they could not get out again. 
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4. We ſingle out particulars, and ap- 
ply God's providence to them, thus when 
two are marry'd and have undone one 


] another, they cry it was God's provi- 


dence we ſhould come together, when 


| Cod's providence does equally concur to 
every thing. 1 

' MARRIAGE or COUSIN-GERMANS. 

1. G OME men forbear to marry cou- 


KI fin-germans out of this kind of 


| ſcruple of conſcience, becauſe it was un- 
1 lawful before the Reformation, and is ſtill 


in the church of Rome. And fo by rea- 
ſon their grandfather, or their great grand- 


father did not do it, upon that old ſcore 


they think they ought not to do it; as 


ſome men forbear-fleſh upon friday, not 
. refleQting upon the ſtatute, which with 
"us makes it unlawful, but out of an old 


ſcore, becauſe the church of Rome for- 
bids it, and their fore · fathers always ſor- 


| bore fleſh upon that day. Others forbear 


it out of a natural conſideration, becauſe 
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it is obſerv'd (for example) in beaſts, if | 


two couple of a near kind, the breed 


proves not ſo good; the ſame obſervation | 


they make in plants and trees, which 


degenerate being grafted upon the ſame 


ſock. And 'tis alſo further obſerv'd, 


thoſe matches between couſin · germans 
| ſeldom prove fortunate, But for the law- | 


fiulneſs there is no colour but couſin-ger- 


mans in England may marry, both by | 
the law of God and man: for with us we | 
have reduc'd all the degrees of marriage | 


' to thoſe in the Levitical law, and 'tis 


plain there's nothing againſt it. As for | 
that that is ſaid couſin-germans once re- 
mov'd may not marry, and therefore be | 


ing a further degree may not, tis preſu- 


med a nearer ſhould not, no man can tell | 


what it means. 


MEAa$SURE of THinGs. 


1. W meaſure from ourſelves, and 


as things are for our uſe and | 


| purpole, — On bring a 
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2 peer to the table that is rotten, we cry it 
| down, tis naught; but bring a medlar 
MN tat is rotten, and 'tis a fine thing, and 
* yet ]']] warrant you the pear thinks as 
4 well of it ſelf as the medlar does. | 
4 2. We meaſure the excellency of other 
ns men, by ſome excellency we conceive to 
de in ourſelves. Naſh a poet, poor enough 
_ | (2s poets us'd to be) ſeeing an alderman 
by | vith his gold chain, upon his great horſe, 
WE | by way of ſcorn ſaid to one of his com- 
ae panions, do you fee yon fellow, how 
us | goodly, how big he looks, why that fel- 
for low cannot make a blank verſe. 
Te" | 3. Nay we meaſure the goodneſs of 
be- | God from ourſelves, we meaſure his good- 
eſu- | ſs, his juſtice, his wiſdom, by ſome- 
tell | thing we call juſt, good, or wiſe in our- 
ſelves; and in fo doing, we judge pro- 
portionably to the country fellow in the 
__ | play, who ſaid it he were a king, he would 
= live like a lord, and have peaſe and ba- 


con every day, and a whip that cry d flaſh, 


ſtir nor ſtrain bimſelf. So 'tis in the 
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DiFFERENCE OF MEN. | 
= 1 of men is very 
great, you would ſcarce think 

them to be of the ſame ſpecies, and yet 
it conſiſts more in the affection than in 
the intellect. For as in the ſtrength of 
body, two men ſhall be of an equal | 
ſtrength, yet one ſhall appear ſtronger 


than the other, becauſe he exerciſes, and | i 


puts out his ſtrength, the other will not 


ſtrength of the brain, the one endeavours, | whi 


and ſtrains, and labours, and ſtudies, the i 
' other ſits (till, and is idle, and takes no 
pains, and therefore he appears ſo much | 

the inferior, | 


Minis TEA Divins. 
1. ul impolition of hands upon | 
1 the miniſter when all is done, 
will be nothing but a deſignation of a per- 
ſon to this or that office or employment e 
in the church. *Tis a ridiculous phraſe | 
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| that of the canoniſts (c conferre ordi- 


t nes)” Tis « c@optare aliquem in ordi- 
nem, to make a man one of us, one of 


our number, one of our order. So Cicero 


would underſtand what I ſaid, it being a 
phraſe borrow'd from the Latines, and 
to be underſtood proportionably to what 


2. Thoſe words you now uſe in mak» 


| ing a miniſter (receive the Holy Ghoſt) 


were us d among the Jews in making of 


m lawyer, from thence we have them, 


which is a villanous key to ſomething, as 
if you would have ſome other kind of 
pracfefture, than a mayoralty, and yet 


| keep the ſame ceremony that was us'd in 


3. A prieſt has no ſach thing as an 
indelible character, what difference do 


vpon | you find betwixt him and another man 


| after ordination? only he is made a prieſt, 


(as I faid) by deſignation : as a lawyer is 


ment | call'd to the bar, then made a ſerjeant; 


phraf 
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make themſelves as unlike them as they | 
can, upon the ſame ground the prieſts | 
made themſelves unlike the laiety. 
4. A miniſter when he is made is c ma- 
t « teria prima, apt for any form the ſtate 
will put upon him, but of himſelf he can 
do nothing. Like a doctor of law in the | 
- univerſity, he hath a great deal of law in 
him, but cannot uſe it till he be made | 
ſome body's chancellor; or like a phy- mat 
|  cian, before he be received into a houſe, 
he can give no body phyſic; indeed af- | 
ter the maſter of the houſe hath given 
him charge of his ſervants, then he may, 
Or like a ſuffragan, that could do nothing 
but give orders, and yet he was no bi- | 
5. A miniſter ſhould preach according | 
to the articles of religion eſtabliſhed in ' 
the church where he is.. To be a civil | 
lawyer let a man read Juſtinian, and the | 
body of the law, to confirm his brain to 
that way, but when he comes to practice, 
he mult make uſe of it fo far as it con- 
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cerns the law received in his own coun- 


try. To be a phyſician let a man read 
Galen and Hippocrates 3; but when he 
practiſes, he mult apply his medicines | 
according to the temper of thoſe men's 
bodies with whom he lives, and have re- 
ſpect to the heat and cold of climes, o- 


| therwiſe that which in Pergamus (where 


Galen liv'd) was phyſic, in our cold cli- 
mate may be poiſon. So to be a divine, 
let him read the whole body of divinity, 


the fathers and the ſchoolmen, but when 


he comes to practice, he muſt uſe it and 
apply it according to thoſe grounds and 


_ articles of religion that are eſtabliſhed in 


the church, and this with ſenſe. 

6. There be four things a miniſter 
ſhould be at, the concionary part, ec- 
cleſiaſtical — — and the 
caſuiſts. 

(..) In the concionary part he muſt 
read all the chief fathers, both Latin and 
Greek wholly; St. Auſtin, St. Ambroſe, 


con- St. Chryſoſtome, both the Gregories, etc. 


L 
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Tertullian, Clemens, Alexandrinus, and 
Epiphanius, which laſt have more learn- | 
ing in them than all the reſt, and writ 
freely. Do 
..) For eecleſiaſtical ſtory let him read | 
Baronius, with the Magdeburgenſes, and | 
be his own judge, the one being extreme | 
ly for the Papiſts, the other extremely 
againſt them. „„ 
(633.) For ſchool - divinity let him get 
Javellus's edition of Scotus or Mayco, 
| Where there be quotations that direct you 
to every ſchoolman, where ſuch and ſuch 
queſtions are handled. Without ſchool- 
divinity a divine knows nothing logical- | 
| 1y, nor will be able to ſatisfy a rational 
man out of the pulpit. Il 
(4-) The ſtudy of the caſuiſts muſt fol · 
lo the ſtudy of the ſchool-men, becauſe | 
the diviſion of their caſes is according to | 
their divinity, otherwiſe he that begins 
with them will know little. As he that 
begins with the ſtudy of the reports and 


caſes in the common law, will thereby 
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know little of the law. Caſuiſts may be 
of admirable uſe, if diſcreetly dealt with, 
tho' among them you ſhall have many 


| leaves together very impertinent. A caſe 
well decided would ſtick by a man, they 
would remember it whether they will or 


no, whereas a quaint poſition dieth in 
the birth. The main thing is to know 
where to ſcarch, for talk what they will 
of vaſt memories, no man will preſume 


| upon his own memory for any thing he 


means to write or ſpeak in public. 
7. (Go and teach all nations.) This 


nas ſaid to all chriſtians that then were, 
| before the diſtinction of clergy and laie- 


ty; there have been ſince men defign'd 


to preach only by the ſtate, as ſome men 


are deſign'd to ſtudy the law, others to 
ſtudy phyſic. When the Lord's ſupper 


vas inſtituted, there were none preſent 


but the diſciples, ſhall none then but mi- 


niſters receive? 


8. mene yaw Backs 


believe your miniſter, unleſs uy have 
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| ſtudied divinity as well as he, or more | 


9. Tis a fooliſh thing to ſay mini- 


ſters mult not meddle with ſecular mat · 


ters, becauſe his own profeſſton will take 


np the whole man; may he not eat, or 


drink, or walk, or learn to ſing? the | | 
meaning of that is, he muſt ſeriouſly at- 


tend his calling. 


10. Miniſters with the Papiſts (that is, 1 


their prieſts) have much reſpect, with 


the Puritans they have much, and that | 


upon the ſame ground, they pretend both 


of em to come immediately from Chriſt; ' 


but with the Proteſtants they have very 


little, the reaſon whereof is, in the begin- 


ning of the Reformation they were glad 


to get ſuch to take livings as they could | 
procure by any invitations, things of pi- | 


tiſul condition. The nobility and gentry 


would not ſuffer their ſons or kindred to | 
meddle with the church, and therefore at 


this day, when they ſee a parſon, they 


think him to be ſuch a thing till, and 
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there they will keep him, and uſe him 
accordingly ; if he be a gentleman, that 
is ſingled out, and he is 


us'd the more 
reſpectfully. 
11. The Proteſtant minifter i is leaſt re- 


| garded, appears by the old ſtory of the 
| keeper of the Clink. He had prieſts of 
| ſeveral forts ſent unto him, as they came 


be aſk'd them who they were; who 


are you to the firſt ? I am a prieſt of the 


church of Rome; you are welcome quoth 


the keeper, there are thoſe will take care 


of you. And who are you? A filens'd 
miniſter. You are welcome too, I ſhall 
fare the better for you ? And who are 


| you? A minilter of the church of Eng- 


land. O God help me (quoth the keep- 


er) I ſhall get nothing by you, I am ſure 
| you may lye and ſtarve, and rot, before 


any body will look after you. 
12. Methinks 'tis an ignorant thing 


| for a churchman, to call himſelf the mi- 


niſter of Chriſt, becauſe St. Paul, or the 


: Apoſtles call'd themſelves fo. uf one of 
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them had a voice from heaven, as St. 
Paul had, I will grant he is a miniſter of 
Chriſt, 1 will call him fo too. Muſt they | 2 
take upon them as the apoſtles did? can | 
they do as the apoſtles could? the apoſtles 
had a mark to be known by, ſpake tongues, | | that 
cur'd diſeaſes, trod upon ſerpents, etc, | priv 
Can they do this? if a gentleman tells | 4 ge 
me, he will ſend his man to me, and 1 
do not know his man, but he gave me | 
this mark to know him by, he ſhould | 
bring in his hand a rich jewel; if a fel. | 
low came to me with a pebble-ſtone, had | 


l any reaſon to believe he was the * 
man's man? 


Monzx. 


Oxty makes a man laugh. A 

blind fidler playing to a com- 
pany, and playing but ſcurvily, the com- 
pany laught at him; his boy that led him, 
perceiving it, cry'd, father let us be gone, | 
they do nothing but laugh at you. Hold 
thy peace, boy, faid the ſidler, we ſhall | 


| have done ſomething illegal, 
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have their money preſently, and hen we 


will laugh at them. 
2. Euclid was beaten in Boccalini, for 


teaching his ſcholars a mathematical fi- 


gure in his ſchool, whereby he ſhew'd, 


| that all the lives both of princes and 


private men tended to one centre, Con 


| « gentilezza,* handſomely to get money 


out of other men's pockets, and i it into 


| their own. 


3. The pope us'd heretofore to fend 


| theprinces of Chriſtendom to fight againſt = 
| the Turk, but prince and pope finely jug- 


gled together, the moneys were rais'd, 
and ſome men went out to the holy war, 
but commonly aſter they had got the mo- 
ney, the Turk was pretty quiet, and the 
prince and the pope ſhar'd it between 
them, 

4. In all times the princes in England 
to get mo- 
ney. But then came a parliament and all 
was well, the people and the prince kiſt 


| and were friends, and ſo things were quiet 
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for a while; afterwards there was ano- 
ther trick found out to get money, and 
after they had got it, another parliament 
was call'd to ſet all right, etc. But now | 
they have ſo outrun the conſtable. 


MoraLl HoxESTY. 
1. Ne xv that cry down moral ho- 
neſty, cry down that which is | 
a great part of religion, my duty towards | 
God, and my duty towards man. What 
care | to ſee a man run after a ſermon, if | 


he couzen and cheat as ſoon as he comes | i 


home. On the other ſide morality mult 
not be without religion, for if ſo, it may 
change, as | fee convenience. Religion | 
muſt govern it. He that has not religion 
to govern his morality, is not a dram 
better than my maſtiff dog; ſo long as you 
ſtroak him and pleaſe him, and do not 
pinch him, he will play with you as fine · 
ly as may be, he is a very good moral | 
maſtiff, but if you hurt him, he will fly | 1 
in your face, and tear out your throat. 


ent 
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MORTGAGE. 


1. IN caſe I receive a thouſand pounds, 
| I and mortgage as much land as is 
worth two thouſand to you, if 1 do not 

pay the money at ſuch a day, I fail, whe» 
ther you may take my land and keep it 
in point of conſcience? Anſw. If you had 


| my lands as ſecurity only for your mo- 
| ney, then you are not to keep it, hut if 
| we bargain'd fo, that if I did not repay 


jour 1000. |. my land ſhould go for it, be 


| it what it will, no doubt you may with a 


ſafe conſcience keep it; for in theſe things 
all the obligation is « ſervare fidem.* 


Nun. 
i. LL thoſe myſterious things they 
obſerve in numbers, come to 
nothing, upon this very ground, becauſe 
number in itſelf is nothing, has not to 
do with nature, but is merely of humane 


| | impoſition, a meer ſound. For example, 


| When I cry one a clock, two a clock, 
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three a clock, that is but man's diviſion 
of time, the time itſelf goes on, and it 
had been all one in nature if thoſe hour: 
had been call'd nine, ten, and eleven. 


So when they ſay the ſeventh {on is for- | 


tunate, it means nothing; for if you count 
from the ſeventh back wards, then the firſt 


is the ſeventh et is not be likewiſe * 
tun ate? 


OaTHS. 


W IAA was another thing wit 
the Jews than with us, becauſe 


they might not pronounce the name of | 


the Lord Jehovah. 


2. There is no oath ſcarcely, but we 
ſwear to things we are ignorant of: for | 
example, the oath of ſupremacy ; how | 
many know how the king is king ? what | 


are his right and prerogative? ſo how 
many know what are the priviledges of 
the parliament, and the liberty of the 
ſubject, when they take the proteſtation? 


but the meaning is, they will defend them 


with 
cauſe 


* 


: for 
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when they know them. As if I ſhould 


ſwear I would take part with all that wear 
red ribbons in their hats, it may be | do 


not know which colour is red, but when 
| 1 do know, and fee a red ribbon in a 


man's hat, then will 1 take his part. 
3. I cannot conceive how an oath is 


impoſed, where there is a parity (viz.)in 


| | the houſe of commons, they are all c pares 


inter ſe,” only one brings paper, and 


ſhews it the reſt, they look upon it, and 


It we | 


in their own ſenſe take it: now they are 
but « pares' to me, who am none of the 
houſe, for 1 do not acknowledge myſelf 
their ſubje&, if I did, then no queſtion, 
I was bound by an oath of their impoſing. 
'Tis to me but reading a paper in their 


| own ſenſe. 


4. There is a great difference between 
in aſſertory oath and a promiſſary oath. 
An aſſertory oath is made to a man before 


Cod, and I muſt ſwear ſo, as man may 


know what 1 mean: but a promiſſary 


oath is made to God only, and I am ſure 
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he knows my meaning: ſo in the new 
oath it runs (whereas I believe in my 
conſcience, etc. 
thus) that (whereas) gives me an out- 

looſe, for if I do not believe fo, for 
ought 1 know, 1 ſwear not at all. | 
5. In a promiſſary oath, the mind 1. 
am in is a good interpretation, for if there 


de enough happened to change my mind, | | 


I do not know why | ſhould not. If I, 


| promiſe to go to Oxford to morrow, and | 
mean it when | ſay it, and afterwards it | 


appears to me, that 'twill be my undo- 
ing, will you ſay I have broke my promiſe 
go. | 


one of them had vow'd a vow, which af- 
terwards appear'd to him to be very pre- 
judicial by reaſon of ſomething he either 
did not foreſee, or did not think of, when 


he made his vow ; if he made it known | 
to three of his country-men, they had | 


1 will aſſilt thus and 


6. The Jews had this way with them 
concerning a promiſſary oath or vow, if | 


— 


thing to prove a man perjur'd : 


| you they will quietly take it. 
man having been rambling two or three 
days, at length came home, and being 
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power to abfolve him, though he could 


not ablolve himſelf, and that they pickt 


out of ſome words in the text: perjury 
hath only to do with an aſſertory oath, 
and no man was puniſht for perjury by 
man's law till queen Elizabeth's time, 
'twas left to God, as a fin againſt him, 
the reaſon was, becauſe twas ſo hard a 
I might 
miſunderſtand him, and he ſwears as he 


thought. 


7. When men aſk. me whether they 


may take an oath in their own ſenſe, tis 
do me, as if they ſhould aſk whether they 


may go to ſuch a place upon their own 


legs, I would fain know how they can 


go otherwiſe. 

8. 1f the miniſters that are in ſequeſ- 
tered livings will not take the engage- 
ment, threaten to turn them out and put 
in the old ones, and then I'll warrant 
A gentle- 


NM 
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in bed with his wife, 


long : well ſays he, if you will not, call 
up Sue (his wife's s chambermaid) upon 
> ſhe yielded preſently. 


9. Now oaths are fo frequent, Fg 


ſhould be taken like pills, ſwallow'd 

whole : if you chew them you will find 
them bitter : if you think what you ſwear 
twill hardly go down. 


Ress ceas'd preſently after 
Chriſt, as ſoon as no body be- 
liev'd them. Juſt as we have no fortune - 


tellers, nor wiſe-men, when no body 


cares for them. Sometimes you have 2 
ſeaſon for them, when people believe 
them, and ncither of theſe, I conceive, | 


wrought by the devil, 


would fain have | 
been at ſomething, that ſhe was unwil- | 
ling to, and inſtead of complying, fell | 
to chiding him for his being abroad fo 


| 


F 2 


Tr enen 


— 
— 


| Whereof man did partake, (ſenſe and 
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5 _ OP1N1ON. 
1. JP1x10N and affection extremely 
differ; I may affect a woman 


beſt, but it does not ſollow I mult think 


her the handſomeſt woman in the world. 
I love apples beſt of any fruit, but it 
does not follow, I muſt think apples to 
be the belt fruit. Opinion is ſomething | 
wherein I go about to give reaſon why 


all the world ſhould think as I think. 


Affection is a thing wherein 1 look after 


| the pleaſing of my ſelf. 


2. Twas a good fancy of an old Pla- 
tonic : the gods which are above men, 


had ſomething whereof man did partake, 


(an intelle&, knowledge) and the gods 
kept on their courſe quietly . The beaſts, 
which are below man, had ſomething 


growth) and the beaſts liv'd quietly in 


their way. But man had ſomething in 


him, whereof neither gods nor beaſts 


did pane, which gave him all the 
M : By 
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trouble, and made all the confuſion in 


the world, and that is opinion. 


3. Lis a fooliſh thing for me to be 
brought off from an opinion in a thing 
neither of us know, but are led only by 
ſome cobweb-ſtuff, as in ſuch a caſe as | 


this, Utrum angeli invicem colloquan- 


« tur?” if I forſake my ſide in ſuch a caſe, I 


ſhew myſelf wonderful light, or infinitely 


complying, or flattering the other party. 
But if I be in a buſineſs of nature, and hold 


an opinion one way, and ſome man's ex- 


perience has found out the contrary, ET 


may with a ſafe reputation give up my ſide. 
4. is a vain thing to talk of an he- 


retic, for a man for his heart can think 


no otherwiſe than he does think. In the 
primitive times there were many opini- 
ons, nothing ſcarce but ſome or other 
held: one of theſe opinions being em- 


braced by ſome prince, and received into 
his kingdom, the reſt were condemn'd 


as hereſies, and his religion which was 


but one of the ſeveral opinions, firlt is | 


in thoſe of perfect age, thoſe that are 
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faid to be orthodox, and ſo have conti- 
nued ever ſince the apoſtles. 


Panty. 

1. HIS is the juggling trick of the 
| parity, they would have no bo- 
dy above them, but they do not tell you 

they would have no body under them. 

| PARLIAMENT. 

1. A LL are involved in a parliament. 
£ A There was a time when all men 
| had their voice in chooſing knights. A- 
| bout Henry the ſixth's time they found 
the inconvenience, fo one parliament 
made a law, that only he that had forty 
ſhillings „per annum? ſhould give his 
voice, they under ſhould be excluded. 
They made the law who had the voice 
of all, as well under forty ſhillings as 
| above; and thus it continues at this day. 


All conſent civilly in a parliament, wo- 


men are involy'd in the men, children 


* 3 
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under forty ſhillings a year, in thoſe that 
have forty ſhillings a year, thoſe of for- | 


ty ſhillings in the knights. 


2. All things are brought to the par- 


liament, little to the courts of juſtice 


juſt as in a room where there is a ban- 
quet preſented, if there be perſons of 
quality there, the people muſt expect, and 


F 


- ftay till the great ones have done. 
3. The parliament flying upon fſeve- 
ral men, and then letting them alone, 


does as a hawk that flies a covey of par- | 


tridges, and when ſhe has flown them a 
great way, grows weary, and takes a tree; 
then the faulconer lures her down, and 
takes her to his fiit : on they go again, 
hei rett,* up ſprings another covey, 2 


way goes the hawk, and as ſhe did bs | 


fore, takes another tree, etc. 

4. Diſſenters in parliament may at 
length come to a good end, tho? firl 
there be a great deal of do, and a greit 
deal of noiſe, which mad wild folks 
maße; juſt as in brewing of wrelt-beet 


hat 
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there's a great deal of buſineſs in grind- 


ing the malt, and that ſpoils any man's 


cloaths that comes near it ; then it mult 
be maſh'd, then comes a fellow in and 
drinks of the wort, and he's drunk, then 
they keep a huge quarter when they car- | 
ry it into the cellar, and a twelve month 
after tis delicate fine beer. 

5. It muſt neceſſarily be that our diſ- 
tempers are worſe than they were in the 
beginning of the parliament. If a phyſi- 
cian comes to a ſick man, he lets him 
blood, it may be ſcariſies him, cups him, 
puts him into a great diſorder, before he 
makes him well; and if he be ſent for to 
cure an ague, and he finds his patient 
hath many diſeaſes, a dropſie, and a pal- 
ie, he applies remedies to 'em all, which 
makes the cure the longer and the dearer: 


this 15 the caſe. 


6. The parliament-men are as great 


princes as any in the world, when what» 


ſoever they pleaſe is priviledge of parli- 
ament ; no man mult know the number 
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of their priviledges, and whatſoever they 


diſlike, is breach of priviledge. The 


duke of Venice is no more than ſpeaker 


of the houſe of commons; but the ſe- 


nate at Venice, are not ſo much as our 


parliament - men, nor have they that power 


over the people, who yet exerciſe the 
greateſt tyranny that is any where. In 


plain truth, breach of priviledge is only 


che actual taking away of a member of 
the houſe, the reſt are offences againſt the 
| houſe. For example, to take out proceſs 


| againſt a parliament-man, or the like. 
7. The parliament-party, if the law 
be for them, they call for the law; if it 
be againſt them, they will go to a parlia- 
mentary way ; it no law be for them, 


then for law again: like him that firſt | ; 
call'd for ſack to heat him, then ſmall 
drink to cool his ſack, then ſack again 


to heat his ſmall drink, etc. 


8. The parliament-party do not play | 


fair play, in fitting up till two of the 


clock in the morning, to vote ſomething | 


Fa TFTT 1171754 
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they have a mind to. lis like a crafty 


gameſter that makes the company drunk, 


then cheats them of their money. Young | 
men and infirm men go away ; beſides, 


a man is not there to perſuade other men 


to be of his mind, but to ſpeak his own 
heart, and if it be lik'd, ſo, if _ there's 


| an end. 


„aden. 
1. Hou we write (parſon) diffe- 
. . rently, yet 'tis but perſon ; that 


is, the individual perſon ſet apart for the 


ſervice of ſuch a church, and 'tis in La- 
tin « perſona,” and « perſonatus' is a per- 
ſonage. Indeed with the canon lawyers, 
« perſonatus” is any dignity or . 
in the church. 

2. There never was a merry world 
lince the fairies left dancing, and the 


parſon left conjuring. The opinion of 


the latter kept thieves in awe, and did 
as much good in a country as a Jultice 
1 FRO. 
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PATIENCE. 


1. Arizxck is the chiefeſt ſruit of 
ſtudy, a man that ſtrives to make | 
himſelf a different thing from other men | | 
by much reading, gains this chiefeſt good, 
that in all fortunes he hath ſomething 
to entertain and comfort himſelf withal, | | 


3. T7 ING James was piftur'd going | 
IX eaſily down a pair of ſtairs, and 


upon every ſtep there was written, peace, | mi 


peace, peace; the wiſeſt way for men in 
theſe times is to ſay nothing. 

2. When a country-wench cannot get 
her butter to come, ſhe ſays, the witch 
is in her churn. We have been churn- | 
ing for peace a great while, and 'twil 
not come, ſure the witch is in it. 
3. Though we had peace, yet 'twill 
be a great while e're things be ſettled: 
tho* the wind lye, yet after a ſtorm the 
fea will work a great while. 


| nons wiſelyenj 
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PENANCE. 


k3 y ExAnce is only the puniſhment 
inflicted, not penitence, which 


| is the right word; a man comes not to 


do penance, becauſe he repents him of 
his fin, but becauſe he is compell'd to 
it; he curſes him, and could kill him 
| that ſends him thither. The old ca- 
'd three years penance, 
ſometimes more, becauſe in that time a 
| man got a habit of virtue, and ſo com- 
mitted that fin no more, for which he did 
PEOPLE. 


1, Hax is not any thing in the 
world more abus'd than this 
ſentence, Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto,” 
for we apply it, as if we ought to for- 
ſake the known law, when it may be 
molt for the advantage of the people, 
when it means no ſuch thing. For firſt, 
is not Salus populi ſuprema lex eſt,” 
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but « eſto,” it being one of the laws of 


the twelve tables, and after divers laws | 
made, ſome for puniſhment, ſome for re- | 


ward, then follows this, e Salus popul 
« ſuprema lex eſto: that is, in all the 
laws you make, have a ſpecial eye to the 


good of the people, and then what doe: | 


this concern the way they now go? 
2. Obj. He that makes one, is great 
er than he that is made; the people make 
the king, ergo, etc. 


Anſw. This does not hold, for if | N 


have 10001. per annum, and give it you 
and leave my ſelf nc'er a penny, I made 
you, but when you have my land, you are 
greater than I. The pariſh makes the con- 


he governs the pariſh. The anſwer to all 
theſe doubts is, have you agreed ſo? if 
you have, then it mult remain till yor 
have alter'd it. 


all m 
ſtable, and when the conſtable is made, ſure, 


one v 
lures 
themf 
gover 


pleaſe 


| that, 
| bene 


* 
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PLEASURE. | 
LEASURE is nothing elſe but the 
intermiſſion of pain, the enjoy- 
ing of ſomething 1 am in great trouble 
for till I have it. Eh 
2. Tis a wrong way to proportion 
other men's pleaſures to ourſelves ; tis 
like a child's uſing a little bird (O poor 


bird thou ſhalt Neep with me) lo lays it 
in his boſom, and ſtiſles it with his hot 
| breath, the bird had rather be in the cold 


air: and yet too tis the moſt pleaſing flat- 
tery, to like what cther men like. 
3- 'Tis moſt undoubtedly true, that 


all men are equally given to their plea- 


ſure, only thus, one man's pleaſure lyes 
one way, and another's another. Plea- 


| lures are all alike, ſimply conſidered in 


themſelves, he that hunts, or he that 
governs the common- wealth, they both 
pleaſe themſelves alike, only we commend 
that, whereby we ourſelves receive ſome 


benefit. As if a man place his delight ir 


N 
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things that tend to the common good, 


he that takes pleaſure to hear ſermons, 


enjoys himſelf as much as he that hears | 
plays, and could he that Joves plays 
endeavour to love ſermons, poſlibly he | 
might bring himſelf to it as well as to any 


other pleaſure. At firſt it may ſeem harſh 


and tedious, but afterwards twould be | 
So it falls out 
in that, Which is the great pleaſure of | 
ſome men, tobacco, at firſt they could | 
not abide it, and now ay cannot be | 


pleaſing and delightful, 


without it. 


4. Whilſt you are upon earth enjoy 
the good things that are here (to that end 


were they given) and be not melancholy, 
and wiſh your ſelf in heaven. If a king 


ſhould give you the keeping of a caſtle, | 


with all things belonging to it, orchards, 


gardens, etc. and bid you uſe them; | 


withal promiſe you that after twenty year 


to remove you to the court, and to make | 


you a privy councellor. If you ſhould ne- 


gle& your caſtle, and refoſe to eat of thoſe 


rs, Aa 


can 
when 
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od, | fruits, and ſit down, and whine, and wiſh 
ns, | you were a privy councellor, do you think 
ars | the king woald be pleaſed with you? 

ays | . Pleaſures of meat, drink, cloaths, 
he | etc. are forbidden thoſe that know not 
any | how to uſe them, jult as nurſes cry pah! 
arm when they ſce a knife in a child's hand, 
| be | they will never ſay any thing to a man. 


= - | PulLoSOPUY, 
ould | t- Hex men comfort themſelves 
tbe] VV with philoſophy, 'tis not be- 


| cauſe they have got two or three ſenten- 
njoy | ees, but becauſe they have digeſted thoſe 
tend | (ſentences, and made them their own: fo 
zoly, upon the matter, philoſophy | is nothing 
king | but diſcretion. 


aſtle, | 3 
em; 1 Viv was not only a fine poet, 
years VP but (as a man may ſpeak) a great 


make | canon lawyer, as appears in his Faſti, 
dne | Where we have more of the feſtivals of 
thoſe N 2 3 
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the old Romans than any where elſe: tis 


pity the reſt are loſt. 


2. There is no reaſon plays ſhould be | 
in verſe, either in blank or rhime, only | 
the poet has to ſay for himſelf, that he | 


makes ſomething like that, which ſome 


body made before bim. The old poets | 
had no other reaſon but this, their verſe | 
was ſung to muſic, otherwiſe it had been | | 
a ſenſeleſs thing to have fetter'd up them- | 
85 N | J 
I never converted but two, the one 


a Mr. Craſhaw from writing againſt 
plays, but telling him a way how to un- 
derſtand that place (of putting on wo- 


mens apparel) which has nothing to do 


In the buſineſs (as neither has it, that 


the fathers ſp:ak againſt plays in their | 
time, with reafon enough, for they had | 


real idolatries mix'd with their plays, 
having three altars perpetually upon the 


ſtage.) The other was a doctor of divi- | 
' nity, from preaching againſt painting, 


wh 
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which ſimply in itſelf is no more hurtful, 
than putting on my cloaths, or doing a- 
ny thing to make myſelf like other folks, 
that I may not be odious nor offenſive to 
the company. Indeed if 1 do it with an 
ill intention, it alters the caſe, fo, if I 
put on my gloves with an intention to do 
a miſchief, I am a villain. 

4. Tis a fine thing for children to 


learn to make verſe, but when they come 


to be men they mult ſpeak like other men, 
or elſe they will be laupht at, Tis ridi- 


culous to ſpeak, or write, or your in 


verle. As tis good to learn 19 dance, a 
man may learn hi3 leg, learn to go hand- 
ſomly, but *tis ridiculous for him to 
dance, when he ſtould po. 

5. Lis ridiculous for a lord to print 


verſes, tis well enough to make them to 


pleale himſelf, but to make them public, 


is fooliſh, If a man in a | rivate chamber 


twirls his bandſtrings, or plays with a 

ruſh to pleaſe himſelf, tis well encugh, 

out if he ſhould go into Flectftrect, and 
N 3 
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ſit upon a ſtall, and twirl a bandſtring, | 


or play with a ruſh, then all the boys in 
the ſtreet would laugh at him. 


6. Verſe proves nothing but the quan- 
tity of ſyllables, they are not meant for 


Logic, 


POPE. 


Pope's bull and a pope's brief dil. 
fer very much, as with us the great | 


foal and the privy ſeal. The bull being 


the highelt authority the king can give, 


the brief is of leſs. The bull has a lead- 
en ſeal Pon lilk, hanging upon the in- 
Nrament. 
« catoris* upon the fide. 


2. Ile was a wiſe pope, that when one | 
_ that uſed to be merry with him, beſore | 
he was advanc'd to the popedom, reſrain | 
cd afterwards to come at him, (oreſum | | 


ing he was buſy ia governing the chriſt 
an world) the poje ſends for him, bids 
him come again, and (ſays he) we will be 


merry as we v.cre before, for thou little 


The brief has « ſub annnlo Piſ- 


dif- 
Treat 
eing 
ire, 


ead- 


in- 


> Piſ- | 


one 
eſore | 
rain» | 
ſum- 


riſli- 

bids 
ill be 
little 


worth. 
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thinkeſt what a little foolery governs the 
whole world. 

3. The pope in ſending relics to prin - 
ces, does as wenches do by their Waſſels 
at New-years-tide, they preſent you with 
a cup, and you muſt drink of a flabby 
ſtuff; but the meaning is, you mult give 
them moneys, ten times more than it is 
3. The pope is infallibie, where he 
hath power to command, that is, where 
he muſt be obey'd, fo is every ſupream 


power and prince. They that ſtretch his 


infallibility further, Co they know not 
what, 

5. When a Proteſtant and a Papiſt diſ- 
rute, they talk like two modmen, becauſe 


they do not agree upon their principles, 


the one way is to deſtroy the pope's 


rower, for if he hath power to command 


me, 'tis not my alledging rcafons to the 
contrary can keep me from obeying : for 
Hample, if a conſtable command me to 

wear a green ſuit to morrow, and has 
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power to make me, 'tis not my alledging 
a hundred reaſons of the folly of it can 
excuſe me from doing it. 


6. There was a time when the pope 
had power here in England, and there | 
was excellent uſe mate of it, for twas 

only to ſerve turn (as might be manifeſ- | 


ted out of the records of the kingdom, 
which divines know little of.) If the king 
did not like what the pope would have, 
he would forbid the pope's legate to land 


upon his ground So that the power was 


truly then in the king, thongh ſuſſer'd in 
the pope. But now the temporal and the 


ſpiritual power (lpiritual ſo call'd becauſe 


ordain'd to a ſpiritual end) ſpring both 
from one ſountain, they are like to twill 
that, | 

7. The Proteſtants in France hear of- 
hee in the ſtate, becauſe though their re: 


no other king but the king of France. 


The Papiſts in England they mult have | 


2 king of their own, a pope, wat mal 
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do ſomething in our kingdom, therefore 
there is no reaſon they ſhould enjoy the 
fame priviledges. 


8 Amſterdam admits of all i880 


bot Papiſts, and 'tis upon the ſame ac- 
count. The Papiſts where - e' er they live, 
have another king at Rome; all other re- 
| ligions are ſuhject to the preſent ſtate, and 


have no prince elſe- where. 
9. The Papiſts call our religion a par- 
lamentary religion, but there was once, 


| I am ſure, a parliamentary pope, pope 


Urban was made pope in England by act 


| of parliament, againſt pope Clement; the 


act is not in the book of ſtatutes, either 
becauſe he that compiled the book, would 
not have the name of the pope there, or 


| eſe he would not let it appear that they 


medled with any ſuch thing, but 'tis up- 
on the rolls. 

10. When our clergy preach againſt 
the pope, and the church of Rome, they 
preach againſt themſelves, and crying 


| down their pride, their power, and their 
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riches, have made themſelves poor and 
contemptible enough, they dedicate firſt 
to pleaſe their prince, not conſidering 
what would follow. Juſt as if a man were 


to go a journey, and ſeeing at his firſt | 


ſetting out the way clean and fair, ven- 


tures forth in his flippers, not conſider- 


ing the dirt and the ſloughs are a little 


further off, or how ſaddenly the weather 


may change. 


| | HE demanding a noble, for x | 
„ dead body paſſing through a 
town, came from hence in time of po- 


pery, they carry'd the dead body into 
the church, where the prieſt ſaid dirgies, 
and twenty dirgies at ſourpence a piece 


comes to a noble, but now tis forbidden 


by an order from my lord marſha}, the 
heralds carry his warrant about them.“ 


2. We charge the prelatical clergy with | 
popery to make them odious, though ue 
know they are guilty of no ſuch thing: 
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juſt as herctofore they call'd images mam- 
mets, and the adoration of images mam- 
metry: that is, Mahomet, and Mahome- 
try, odions names, when all the world. 


know the Turks are forbidgen | images by 


their religion. 
PowERr STATE. 


l. r !ERE is no ſtretching of power, 
tis a good rule, eat within your 


. | ſomach, act within your commiſſion. 


2. They that govern moſt make leaſt 


| noiſe. You ſee when they row in a barge, 
| they that do drudgery- work, flaſh, and 
| puff, and ſweat, but he that governs, 


lits quietly at the ſtern, and ſcarce is ſeen 
to ſtir, 

3. Syllables govern the world. 

4. (All power is of Cod) means no 
more than « ſides eſt ſervanda. When St. 


| Paul ſaid this, the people had made Ne- 


ro emperor. They agree, he to com- 
| mand, they to obey. Then God comes 


{ | in, and calls a hook upon them, keep 
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your faith, then comes in, all power is | 
of God. Never king dropt out of the 
clouds. God did not make a new empe- 
ror, as the king makes a juſtice of peace, 
5. Chriſt himſelf was a great obſerver | 
of the civil power, and did many things 
only juſtifiable, becauſe the ſtate requir'd | 
it, which were things meerly temporary 
for the time that ſtate ſtood. But divines 
make uſe of them to gain power to them · 
ſelves, (as for example) that of e Dic ec- 
« clefiae,” tell the church; there was then 
2 Sanhedrim, a court to tell it to, and | 
therefore they would have it ſo now. 
6. Divines ought to do no more than | 
what the ſtite permits. Before the ſtate - 
became Chriſtian, they made their own | 
laws, and thoſe that did not obſerve 
them, they excommunicated, (navghty 
men) they fu{fer'd them to come no more 
amongſt them. But if they would come 
amongſt them, how could they hinder 
them ? by what law? by what power? 
they were ſtill ſubject to the ſtate, which 
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was heathen. Nothing better expreſſes 


| the condition of Chriſtians in thoſe times, 


than one of the meetings you have in 
London, of men of the ſame country, 
of Suſſex-men, or Bedfordſhire-men, they 
appoint their meeting, and they agree, 


and make laws amongſt themſelves (He 
| that is not there ſhall pay double, etc.) 


and if any one misbehave himſelf, they 
ſhut him out of their company; but can 
they recover a forfeiture made concerning 


| their meeting by any law? have they any 
power to compel one to pay? but after- 


pards when the ſtate became Chriſtian, 


all che power was in them, and they gave 
| the church as much, or as little as they 
| | pleas'd, and took away when they pleas'd, 


and added what they pleas'd. 
7. The church is not only ſubject to 


| the civil power with us that are Prote- 


ſtants, but alſo in Spain, if the church 


does excommunicate a man for what it 


ſhould not, the civil power will take him 


ent of their hands. So in France, the 


0 
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biſhop of Angers alter'd ſomething in the 
Breviary, they complain'd to the parlia- 
ment at Paris, that made him alter it 
again, with a (comme abuſe.) 


8. The parliament of England has no 


arbitrary power in point of judicature, 
| but in point of making law only. 


9. If the prince be « ſervus natura, of | 


a ſervile baſe ſpitit, and the ſubjects l 


l beri free and ingenuous, oft-times they | | 


| elves. On the contrary, if the people be 


c ſervi natura, and ſome one amongl | D 


them of a free and ingenuous ſpirit, he 
makes himſelf king of the reſt, and ibi 
wiv cauſe of all changes in ſtate ; Com | 


n-wealths into monarchies, and mo- 


i common- wealths. | 
10. In a troubled ſtate we muſt do u 

in foul weather upon the Thames, not 

think to cut directly through, ſo the boat 


may be quickly full of water, but riſe and | 


mam 
veniently we can. 


[ 
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PRAYER. 
F I were a miniſter, I ſhould think 
my ſelf moſt in my office, reading 
of prayers, and diſpenſing of the ſacra- 
ments; and tis ill done to put one to of- 
ficiate in the church, whoſe perſon is con · 


| temptible out of it. Should a great lady, 


that was invited to be a goſſip, in her 
place ſend her kitchen-maid, *twould be 
ill taken, yet ſhe is a woman as well as 
ſhe, let ber ſend her woman at leaſt. 
2. (You ſhall pray) is the right way, 


becauſe according as the church is ſcttled, 


no man may make a prayer in public of 


his own head. 


3. Tis not the original common-pray- 

er · book, why, ſnew me an original Bible, 
or an original « magna charta.” 

. Admit the preacher prays by the 

hy yet that very prayer is common- 


| prayer to the people; they are ty'd as 


much to his words, as in ſaying (Almigh- 


| fy and moſt merciful father) is it then 


0 2 
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unlawful in the miniſter, but not unlau- 2 


ful in the people? 


5. There were ſome mathematicians, | 
4 could with one fetch af their pen 
make an exact circle, and with the next 


touch point out the center, is it therefore 


reaſonable to baniſh all uſe of the com · 
paſſes ? ſet forms are a pair of compaſſes, | _ 


6. (God hath given gifts unto men) 
General texts prove nothing : let him 
ſhew me John, William, or Thomas in 


the text, and then I will believe him. If 
a man hath a voluble tongue, we (ay, he | 


hath the gift of prayer. His gift is to 


pray long, that I ſee; but does he pray 


better ? 


7. We take care - whatwe ſpeak to men, 


but to God we may fay any thing. 


8. The people muſt not think a thought 


towards God, but as their paſtors will put 
it into their mouths : they will make right 
ſheep of us. 


| 9. The Engliſh prieſts would do that 
in Engliſh which the Romiſh do in Latin, 
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| keep the people in ignorance; but ſome 
ol the people out-do them at their own 


10. Prayer ſhould be ſhort, without 


giving God Almighty reaſons why he 


| ſhould grant this, or that, he knows beſt 
what is good for us. If your boy ſhould 


|| aſk you a ſuit of cloaths, and give you 


reaſons (otherwiſe he cannot wait upon 
| you, he cannot go abroad but he ſhall 
diſcredit you) would you endure it? you 
know it better than he, let him aſk a 
| fait of cloaths. 5 

11. If a ſervant that has been fed with 
| good beef, goes into that part of England, 
where ſalmon is plenty, at firſt he is pleas'd 
| with his ſalmon, and deſpiſes his beef, 
but after he has been there a while, he 
grows weary of his ſalmon, and wiſhes 
| for his good beef again. We have a while 
| been much taken with this praying by the. 
ſpirit, but in time we may grow weary of 
| it, and wiſh for our common- payer. 

12, Tis hop'd we may be cur'd of ou 

„„ 
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extempory prayers the ſame way the gro- 


cer*s-boy is cur'd of his eating plumbs, 


when — TONY full of them. 


PrEACHING. 
1. 


for *tis not to make long harangues, 
| as they do now a-days, but to tell the 
news of Chriſt's coming into the world, 


and when that is done, or where us 


known already, the FORO” 3 work is 
done. 


2. Preaching in the firſt ſenſe of the 1 
word ceas'd as ſoon as ever the golpe 


were written. 


3- When the preacher ſays, this is the 


meaning of the holy Ghoſt in ſuch a place, 
in ſenſe he can mean no. more than this, 
| that is, I by ſtudying of the place, by 
comparing one place with another, by 
weighing what goes before, and what 
comes after, think this is the meaning of 


the holy Choſt, and for ſhortneſs of e- 


T OTHING is more miſtaken than | 
that ſpeech (preach the goſpel) | 
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preſſion I ſay, the holy Ghoſt ſays thus, 


or this is the meaning of the ſpirit of 
God. So the judge ſpeaks of the king's 
proclamation, this is the intention of the 


| king, not that the king had declared his 
Intention any other way to the judge, 
| but the judge examining the contents of 


the proclamation, gathers by the purport 
of the words, the king's intention, and 
then for ſhortneſs of expreſſion 228 this 
is the king's intention. 5 
4. Nothing is text but what was ſpo- 
ken in the Bible, and meant there for per- 


| fon andplace;the reſt is application, which 


a diſcreet man may do well; but tis his 


I ſeripture, not the holy Ghoſt. 


5. Preaching by the ſpirit (as they call 
it) is moſt eſteem'd by the common-peo- 
ple, becauſe they cannot abide art or 
learning, which they have not been bred 
up in. Juſt as in the buſineſs of fencing; 
if one country fellow amongſt the reſt, 
has been at the ſchool, the reſt will un- 
dervalue his {kill, or tell him he wants 
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valour : you come with your ſchool- 


tricks: there's Dick Butcher has ten times 
more mettle in him: ſo they ſay to the | 


| preachers, you come with your ſchool 
learning: there's ſuch a one has the ſpirit, 
6. The tone in preaching does much 


in working upon the peoples affections. | 
If a man ſhould make love in an ordinary | 


tone, his miſtreſs would not regard him; 


and therefore he muſt whine. If a man | 
ſhould cry fire, or murther in an ordina- | 
ry voice, no body would come out to | 


help him. 


7. Preachers will bring any thing into | 


the text. The young maſters of arts 
_ preached againſt non · reſidency in the u- 


with any thing but what was in the text. 
The next day one preach'd upon thele 
words, Abraham begat Iſaac; when he 
had gone a good way, at laſt he obſcrv's, 
that Abraham was relident, for if he had 
been non-reſident, he could never have 


[ 


niverſity, whereupon the heads made an 
order, that no man man ſhould meddle | 
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| begat Iſaac; and fo fell foul upon the 
non-reſidents. 


8.1 could never tell what often preache 
ing meant, after a church is ſertjed, and 
we know what is to be done ; 'tis juſt ag 


ir a huſbandman fhould once tell his ſer» 
| yants what they are to do, when to ſow, 


when to reap, and afterwards one ſhould 


| come and tell them twice or thrice a day 


what they know already: you muſt ſow 


| your wheat in October, you muſt reap 
your wheat in Auguſt, etc. 


9. The main argument why they would 


| have two ſermons a day, is, becauſe they 


have two meals a day ; the ſoul muſt be 


| fed as well as the body. But I may as 
; well argue, I ought to have two noſes, 


becauſe I have two eyes, or two mouths, 
becauſe I have two ears. What have 
meals and ſermons to do one with ano- 
ther? 
10. The things between God and man 
are but a few, and thoſe, forſooth, we muſt 


be told often of; but things between man 
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and man are many; thoſe | hear not of 
above twice a year, at the aſſizes, or 
once a quarter at the ſeſſions; but few | 
come then; nor does the miniſter exhort 
the people to go at theſe times to learn 
their duty towards their neighbour. Of- 
ten preaching is ſure to keep the miniſter | 
In countenance, that he may have ſome- | 
thing to do. 


I. In preaching they hy more to 


raiſe men to love virtue than men can 
poſſibly perform, to make them do their 
beſt ; as if you would teach a man to | 
throw the bar; to make him put out his | 
ſtrength, you bid him throw further than 
it is poſſible for him, or any man elſe; | 
throw over yonder houſe. | 
12. In preaching they do by men u | 
writers of romances do by their chief 


but ſtill fetch them off : ſo they put men 
in fear of hell, but at laſt they bring them 
13. Preachers ſay, do as I ſay, not u 


knights, bring them into many dangers, | ; 
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I do. But if a phyſician had the ſame diſ- 
eaſe upon him that I have, and he ſhould 


| bid me do one thing, and he do quite 


another, could I believe him ? 
14. Preaching the ſame ſermon to all 
ſorts of people, is, as if a ſchool-maſter 


| ſhould read the fame le ſſon to his ſeveral 
forms: if he reads amo, amas, amavi,* 
de higheſt forms laugh at him; the young- 
| er boys admire him : ſo 'tis in preaching 


to a mix'd auditory. Obj. But it cannot 
be otherwiſe ; the pariſh cannot be divi- 


ded into ſeveral forms: what muſt the 


preacher then do in diſcretion ? Anſw. 
Why then let him uſe ſome expreſſions by 


| which this or that condition of people may 


know ſuch doctrine does more eſpecially 


concern them, it being ſo deliver'd that 
| the wiſeſt may be content to hear. For 


if he delivers it all together, and leaves 
it to them to ſingle out what belongs to 
themſelves (which is the uſual way) tis 


| asif a man would beſtow gifts upon chil- 


dren of ſeveral ages: two years old, four 
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years old, ten years old, etc. and there he | 
brings tops, pins, points, ribbands, and 
caſts them all in a heap together upon a 
table before them; though the boy of ten 
years old knows how to chuſe his top, yet 
the child of two years old, that ſhould have 
na a ribband, takes a pin, and the pin, e er he 
be aware pricks his fingers, and then all 
out of order, etc. Preaching for the molt 
part, is the glory of the preacher, to ſhew 
himſelf a fine man. Catechiſing would do 
much better. 


W.. Uſe the beft arguments to per- | a 


wade, though but few underſtand, for the 
ignorant will ſooner believe the judicious 


and they teach when they diſſipate what | * 


he has ſaid, and believe it the ſooner con 


firm'd by men of their own fide. For be? 


twixt the laiety and the clergy, there is, 
as it were, a continual driving of a ber- 
gain; ſomething the clergy would fill 
have us be at, and therefore many things 
are heard from the preacher with ſuſpie | -* 
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FR: on. They are afraid of ſome ends, which 
ing | are eaſily aſſented to, when they have it 
na | from ſome of themſelves. Tis with a 
tea | ſermon as tis with a play; many come 
yt | © ſee it, which do not underſtand 
aye | it; and yet hearing it cry'd up by one, 
rhe | Whoſe judgment they caſt themſelves up- 
on, and of power with them, they ſwear 
| and will die in it, that tis a very good 
| play, which they would not have done 
if the prieſt himſelf had told them ſo. As 
in agreat ſchool, 'tis the maſter that teach- 
es all; the monitor does a great deal of 
rihe | Work; it may be the boys are afraid to 
om ee the maſter: ſo in a pariſh tis not the 
aſel, miniſter does all ; the greater neighbour 

teaches his ſervant, etc. 
rhe- | 16. Firſt in your ſermons uſe your Lo- 
re is, zie, and then your Rhetoric. Rhetoric 
vithout Logic is like a tree with leaves 
-x | and bloſſoms, but no root; yet I confeſs 
: more are taken with Rhetoric than Logic, 
5. | ecauſe they are catched with a free ex- 
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preſſion, when they underſtand not rea. 
ſon. Logic mult be natural, or it is worth 


nothing atall: your Rhetoric figures may 


be learn'd : that Rhetoric is beſt which 
' Is moſt ſeaſonable and moſt catching. An 


inſtance we have in that old blunt com- 


mander at Cadiz, who ſhew'd himſelf : 


do) he made them a ſpeech to this pur 
| poſe; What a ſhame will it be, you En 


liſhmen, that feed upon good beef and. 


breweſs, to let thoſe raſcally Spaniark 
| beat you, that eat nothing but oranges ani 


limons ? and ſo put more courage into hi | 


men than he could have done with a more 
learned oration. Rhetoric is very good, 


or ſtark naught: there's no medium in 


Rhetoric. If I am not fully perſwaded | 
bag ax the crater; 
157. Tis good to preach the ſame thing 


again, for that's the way to have it learn d. 


You ſee a bird by often whiſtling to learnt 


-— 0 


tune, and a month after record it o her 


good orator, being to ſay ſomething u 
his ſoldiers (which he was not us des 
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18. Tis a hard cafe a miniſter ſhould 
be turned out of his living for ſomething 
they inform he ſhould ſay in his pulpit. 
We can no more know what a miniſter 
faid in his ſermon by two or three words 
pickt out of it, than we can tell what 
tune a muſician play'd laſt upon the lute, 


by two or three ſingle notes. 


PaEDESTINAT1O * 
H v that talk nothing but pre 
deſtination, and will not pro- 
ceed in the way of heaven till they be 
fatisfied in that point, do, as a man that 


' would not come to London, unleſs at his 


firſt ſtep he might ſet his foot _ 
top of Paul's. 

2. For a young divine to begin in his 
pulpit with predeſtination, is as if a man 
were coming into London, and at his firſt 
ſtep would think to ſet his foot, etc 

3- Predeſtination is a point inacceſ- 


| fible, out of our reach; we can make no 
notion of it, 9 


f 2 
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full of contradiction; 'tis in good earneſt, 


as we ſtate it, half a dozen bulls one up- 


on another. 
4. Doctor Prideaux in his lectures, 


| 


ſeveral days us d arguments to prove pre- 
deſtination ; at laſt tells his auditory they 


are damn'd that do not believe it; doing 


herein juſt like ſchool-boys, when one of 
them has got an apple, or ſomething the | 
| reſt have a mind to, they uſe all the ar- 

guments they can to get ſome of it from 
them: I gave you ſome t'other day: you | 


ſhall have ſome with me another time: 


when they cannot prevail, they tell him | 
he's a jackanapes, a rogue and a raſcal. | 


PREFERMENT. 


CO we you would have a child go | 
to ſuch a place, and you find | 


him unwilling, you tell him he ſhall ride 
a cock-horſe, and then he will go preſent- 


ly: ſo do thoſe that govern the ſtate, deal 


by men, to work them to their ends; they 


tell them they ſhall be adyanc'd to ſuch 
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iſt | or ſuch a place, and they will do any ing 

” | they would have them. 

2. A great place ſtrangely qualifies. 
John Read (was in the right) groom of 

the chamber to my lord of Kent. Attor- 

bey ney Noy being dead, ſome were ſaying, 

bow will the king do for a fit man? why, 

of | my man (ſays John Read) may execute 

the place. I warrant (ſays my lord) thou 

thinkſt thou underſtand'ſt enough to per- 
form it. Yes, quoth John, let the king 

make me attorney, and I would fain ſee 

| that man, that durſt tell me, there's any 

| thing I underſtand not. 

3. When the pageants are a coming 

| there's a great thruſting and a riding upon 

one another's backs, to look out at the 

| vindow; ſtay a little and they will come 

| Juſt to you, you may ſee them quietly. 

So 'tis when a new ſtateſman or officer is 

choſen ; there's great expectation and liſt- 

| ning who it ſhould be; 6 = 
you may know quietly. 

4. 6 
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ers fall foul upon the biſhops: men | 
that are in hopes and in the way of riſing, 
keep in the channel, but they that have 
none, ſeek new ways: tis ſo amongſt the 
lawyers ; he that hath the judges ear, 
| will be very obſervant of the way of the 
court; but he that hath no regard will be 
flying out. 
5. My lord Digby having ſpoken fore 
thing in the houſe of commons, for which 
they would have queſtion'd him, was pre- | 
fently called to the upper houſe. He did | 
by the parliament as an ape when he hath 
done ſome waggery ; his maſter ſpies him, 
and he looks for his whip, but before he 
can come at him, whip ſays he to the 
top of the houſe. | 
: Some of the parliament were bG 
_ contented, that they wanted places at | 
court, which others had got; but when 
they had them once, then they were quiet. 
Juſt as at a chriſtning ſome that get no ſu- | 
gar plums, when the reſt have, mutter 
and grumble ; preſently the wench comes 
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| again with her baſket of ſugar-plums, and 


then they catch and ſcramble and when 


| they have got them, you hear no more 


— 


| PRAEMUNIRE. 

Hex can be no praemunize. A 
I praemunire (ſo call'd from the 
word « praemunire facias') was when a 


man laid an action in an eccleſiaſtical 
court, for which he could have no reme- 
dy in any of the king's courts; that is in 


the courts of common law, by reaſon the 
eccleſiaſtical courts before Henry the eight 

were ſubordinate to the pope, and fo 
it was « contra coronam et dignitatem re- 
«pis ;* but now the eccleſiaſtical courts are 
equally ſubordinate to the king. There- 


| fore it cannot be contra coronam et 
| « dignitatem regis,” and ſo no pracmu- 
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PREROGATIVE. 
1. 


can be told what it is, not ſome- 


but we know what is done in that court. 
So the king's prerogative is not his will, 
or what divines make it, a your to do 
what he liſts, 

 * The king's prerogative, that is, the 


king's law. For example, if you aſk whe 


ter a patron may preſent to a living after 
fix months by law? I anſwer no. If you 
aſk whether the king may? I anſwer he 


REROGATIVE is ſomething that 


thing that has no name. Juſt as you ſee | 
the archbiſhop has his prerogative court, | 


may by his prerogative, that is by the lan 


that concerns him in that caſe. 


PRESBYTERY. 
Hzy that would bring in a nev 
- government, would very fain 
perſwade us,they meet it in antiquity; thus 
they interpret preſbyters, when they meet 
the word in the fathers: other 3 
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_ | likewiſe pretend to antiquity. The alchy- 


miſt will find his art in Virgil's Aureus Ra- 


nus, and he that delights in optics will find 


them in Tacitus, When Caeſar came into 


England they would perſuade us, they | 
| had perſpective glaſſes, by which he could 


diſcover what they were doing upon the 
land, becauſe it is ſaid, «c poſitis ſpeculis:“ 
the meaning is, his watch, or his ſentinel 
diſcover'd this, and this unto him. | 
2. Preſbyters have the greateſt power 
of any clergy in the world, and gull the 
liety moſt : for example; admit there be 
twelve laymen to fix preſbyters, the fix 


| all govern the reſt as they pleaſe. Firſt 


becauſe they are conſtant, and the others 
come in like church-wardens in their 
turns, which is an huge advantage. Men 
vill give way to them who have been in 
place before them. Next the laymen have 
other profeſſions to follow; the preſbyters 
make it their ſole buſineſs ; and beſides 
wo they learn and ſtudy the art of per- 
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ſwading ; ſome of Geneva have confeſs'd 


as much. 


3. Thepreſbyter with his elders about 
iim is like a young tree fenc'd about with | 


two or three or four ſtakes; the ſtakes 


defend it, and hold it up; but the tree | 
only proſpers and flouriſhes ; it may be | 
| ſome willow ſtake may bear a leaf or two, 
| but it comes to nothing. Lay-elders are 


| Rakes, the preſbyter the tree that flou- 


4. When the queries were ſent to the | 
aſſembly concerning the « jus divinun? | 
of preſbytery; their aſking tune to anſwer | 
them, was a ſatyr upon themſelves. For | 


if it were to be ſeen in the text, they 


might quickly turn to the place, and ſhew | 


us it. Their delaying to anſwer makes us 


think there's no ſuch thing there. They obe 
do juſt as you have ſeen a fellow do ata | 
tavern reckoning, when he ſhould come 
to pay his reckoning he puts his hands | 
into his pockets, and keeps a grablingand 
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| a fumbling, and ſhaking, at laſt tells you 


he has left his money at home; when all 


| the company knew at firſt, he had no 


money there, OY WR IEEE 
nd his own money. 


PRIESTS Of ROME, 

HE reaſon of the ſtatute againſt 
A prieſts, was this; In the be- 

ginning of Queen Elizabeth there was 

a ſtatute made, that he that drew men 


| from their civil obedience was a traitor. 
| It happen'd this was done in privacies 
| and confeſſions, when there could be no 
proof; therefore they made another act, 
| that for a prieſt to be in England, was 


treaſon, becauſe they preſum'd that was 
his buſineſs to fetch men off from their 


_ obedience. 


2. When queen Elizabeth dy'd, and 


king James came in, an Iriſh prieſt does 


thus expreſs it; c Elizabetha in orcum 
« detruſa, ſucceſſit Jacobus, alter Haere- 


| «ticus. You will ask why they did uſe 


— . - Sw — — * 
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ſuch language in their church. Anſy, 


Why does the nurſe tell the child of raw- | 


head and bloody bones, to keep it in 


awe? 


ſet, wehe, eee 
honey · pot to the flies. 
= The prieſts of Rome aim but u 
two things, To get power from the king, 
and money from the ſubject. 


5. When the prieſts come into a | 


mily, they do as a man that would ſet fire 


on a houſe ; he does not put fire to the 
brick - wall, but thruſts it into the thatch. | 


They work upon the women, and let 
the men alone. 


6. For a prieſt to turn a man when 


he lies a dying, is juſt like one that hath 


a long time ſollicited a woman, and can- | 


not obtain his end; at length makes her 
93939 


3. The queen · mother and count Roſ- bs 
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| PROPHECIES. 
1. ThReams and prophecies do thus 
much good; They make a man 


| go on with boldneſs and courage, upon 


a danger or a miſtreſs ; if he obtains, he 
attributes much to them; if he miſcarries, 


| he thinks no more of them, or is no more 
| thought of himſelf. 


PROVERBS. 


1 1.P I HE proverbs of ſeveral nations 


were much ſtudied by biſhop 


Andrews, and the reaſon he gave, was, 


Becauſe by them he knew the minds of 
ſeveral nations, which is a brave thing; 
n we count him a wiſe man, that knows 
the minds and inſides of men, which is 
done by knowing what is habitual to 
| them. Proverbs are habitual to a nation, 
being tranſmitted from father to ſon. 


Q 
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Lo: QUESTION. 
I. \ HEN a doubt is propounded, 


you mult learn to diſtinguiſh, 
4 and ſhow wherein a thing holds, and 
wherein it does not hold. Ay, or no, 
never anſwer'd any queſtion, The not 


diſtinguiſhing where things ſhould be di- 


ſtinguiſh'd, and the not confounding, 
where things ſhould be confounded, u 


5 the cauſe of all the . in the world. 61 


Rxason N. 
N giving reaſons, men commonly 
. do with us as the woman does 
with her child; when ſhe goes to mar- 
| ket about her buſineſs, ſhe tells it ſhe 
goes to buy it a fine thing, to buy it a cake 
or ſome plums. They give us ſuch rea- 


ſons as they think we will be catched. 
withal, but never let us know the truth. 


2. When the ſchool-men talk of 
Recta ratio' in morals, either they un- 


derſtand reaſon, as it is govern'd by 


—— — — — - 


. if I put out another man's eye, 
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command from above; or elſe they ſax 
no more than a woman, when ſhe ſays a 


| thing is fo, becauſe it is ſo; that is her 


reaſon perſuades her 'tis ſo. The other 
acceptation has ſenſe in it. As take a law 
of the land, I muſt not depopulate, my 
reaſon tells me ſo. Why ? becauſe if L - 
do, 1 incurr the detriment. 

3. The reaſon of a thing is not to be 


| enquired after, till you are ſure the thing 


it ſelf be ſo. We commonly are at (What's 


| the reaſon of it?) before we are ſure of 
the thing. 


"Twas an excellent queſtion 
of my lady Cotton, when Sir Robert Cot- 
ton was magnifying of a ſhooe, which 
was Moſes's or Noah's, and wondring 
at the ſtrange ſhape and faſhion of it: 
But Mr. Cotton, ſays ſhe, are Jou fure 1 it 
8a ſhooe. 


RETALIATION. 
N eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth; That does not 


Q 2 
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| therefore I mult loſe one of my own, 
| (for what is he the better for that?) 
though this be commonly received; but 
it means, I ſhall give him what ſatisfacti- 


on an eye ſhall be judged to be worth. 


REVERENCE. 


1.5 1 Is ſometimes unreaſonable to 


look after reſpect and reve- 


rence, either from a man's own ſervant, 


or other inferiours. A great lord and a 

_ gentleman talking together, there came 
a boy by, leading a calf with both his 

hands; ſays the lord to the gentleman, 

You ſhall ſee me make the boy let go his 
calf; with that he came towards him, 
thinking the boy would have put off his 
hat, but the boy took no notice of him. 
The lord ſeeing that, Sirrah, ſays he, do 

you not know me that you uſe no reve- 

_ rence? Yes, ſays the boy, if your lordſhip 
will hold my calf, I will put off my hat. 
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?) Nox-RESIDENCY. 
wut | 1- IHE people thought they had a 
6 & great victory over the clergy, 
th. | when in Henry the eight's time they got 
| their bill paſſed, that a clergy-man ſhould 
| have but two livings 3 before a man 
to | might have twenty or thirty; tas but 
ve · getting a diſpenſation from the pope's li- 
nt, | miter, or gatherer of the Peter - pence, 
la which was as eaſily got, as now you may 5 
me | have a licence to eat fleſh, 
his 2. As ſoon as a miniſter is made, he 
an, | hath power to preach all over the world, 
his | but the civil power reſtrains him; he can- 
im, | not preach in this pariſh, or in that; 
his | there is one already appointed. Now if 
im. the ſtate allows him two livings, then he 
do | hath two places where he may exerciſe 
ve- | his function, and ſo has the more power 
hip dio do his office, which he might do every 
at, Where if he were not reſtrained. 


© 
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RELIGION. 


ING James ſaid to the fly, have 
I three kingdoms, and thou 


mult needs fly into my eye? is there not 


enough to meddle with upon the ſtage, 
or in love, or at the — but reli- | 


gion ? 


2. Religion amongſt men appears to 


me like the learning they got at ſchool, 
Some men forget all they learned, others 


ſpend upon the ſtock, and ſome improve | 
it. So ſome men forget all the religion 


that was taught them when they were 


young, others ſpend upon that ſtock, and | 


ſome improve it. | 
3- Religion is like the faſhion, one 


a wears his doublet flaſh'd, another | 


lac'd, another plain; but every man has 
a doublet: fo every man has his religi- 
on. We differ about trimming. 


4. Men fay they are of the ſame 4 8. 


gion ſor quietneſs ſake; but if the mat 


ter were well examin'd you would ſcarce | 


; and are no chirurgeon, what you think 
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| find three any where of the ſame religi- 


on in all points, 

5. Every religion is a getting religi- 
on; for though I myſelf get nothing, I 
am ſubordinate to thoſe that do. So you 
may find a lawyer in the Temple that gets 


| little for the preſent, but he is fitting 


himſelf to be in time one of thoſe gout a 
ones that do pet. 

6. Alteration of religion is dangerous, 
becauſe we know not where it will ſtay ; 


tis like a milſtone that lies upon the top 
, of a pair of ſtairs; tis hard to remove 


it, but if once it be thruſt off the firſt 


| ſtair, it never ſtays till it comes to the 


bottom. 
7. Queſt. Whether is the church or 


me ſcripture judge of religion? Anſw. In 


truth neither, but the ſtate. I am trou- 
bled with a boil; I call a company of 
chirurgeons about me; one preſcribes one 


| thing, another another; 1 ſingle out ſome - 
thing I like, and ask you that ſtand by, 
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of it: you like it too; you and 1 are jud- | 
ges of the plaiſter, and we bid them pre- 
pare it, and there's an end. Thus 'tis in 


religion; the proteſtants ſay they will 
be judged by the ſcripture; the papiſts 
fay ſo too ; but that cannot ſpeak. A 
judge is no judge, except he can both 
ſpeak and command execution ; but the 
truth is they never intend to agree. No 
doubt the pope where he is ſupream, is to 
be judge; if he ſay we in England ought 


to be ſubject to him, then he mult draw 


bis ſword and make it good. 
8. By the law was the Manual recei- 


ved into the church before the reforma- 
tion, not by the civil law, that had no- 


thing to do in it; nor by the cannon-law, 


for that Manual that was here, was not 


in France, nor in Spain ; but by cuſtom, 


which is the common law of England; 
and cuſtom is but the elder brother to 2 


parliament ; and fo it will fall out to 


be nothing that the papiſts ſay, ours is 


a ——— religion, by reaſon the 


to b 
| ear] 
| foi 


law, 


not 


om, 


ind; 


to a 


* 


the | bing, he is a better carl than he, be. 


— © —— —: 
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 Lervice-book was eſtabliſhed by act of 


parliament, and never any Service-book 
was ſo before. That will be nothing that 


| the pope ſent the Manual: *twas ours, 


becauſe the ſtate received it. The ſtate ſtill 


makes the religion and receives into it, 


| what will beſt agree with it. Why are the 


Venetians Roman Catholics ? becauſe the 
ſtate likes the religion: all the world 


| knows they care not three pence for the 


pope. The council of Trent is not at this 


day admitted in France. 


9. Papiſt. Where was your religion - 


| before Luther, an hundred years ago? 
| Proteſtant. Where was America an hun- 
| dred or ſixſcore years ago? our religion 


was where the reſt of the Chriſtian church 


was. Papiſt. Our religion continued ever 


ſince the apoſtles, and therefore tis bet- 


ter. Proteſtant. So did ours. That there 


was an interruption of it, will fall out 
to be nothing, no more than if another 


| ear] ſhould tell me of the Earl of Kent, 
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cauſe there was one or two of the family 


of Kent did not take the title upon them; 


yet all that while they were really earls; 
and afterwards a great prince declar'd 
them to be earls of Kent, as he that made 
the other family an earl. 
10. Diſputes in religion will never be 
ended, becauſe, there wants a meaſure by 
* Which the buſineſs would be decided: the 


- Puritan would be judged by the word of 
God: if he would ſpeak clearly, he means 
himſelf, but he is aſhamed to ſay ſo; and 


he would have me believe him before a 
_ whole church, that has read the word of 
God as well as he. One ſays one thing, 


and another another; and there is, I ſay, | 


no meaſure to end the controverſie. Ti 
Jalt as if two men were at bowls, and 
both judg'd by the eye; one ſays tis his 


calt, the other ſays tis my caſt ; and hay- 1 
ing no meaſure, the difference is eternal. 


Ben ſohnſon ſatyrically expreſs'd the vain 
diſputes of divines by « Ignio Lanthorne, 


diſputing with his puppet in a Bartho- 


ſhould not cut one another's throats. 
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jomew Fair. It is ſo; It is not ſo: It is 
ſo; It is not fo, crying thus one to ano- 
ther a quarter of an hour together. 

11. In matters of religion to be rul'd 


dy one that writes againſt his adverſary, 


and throws all the dirt he can in his face, 


is, as if in point of good manners a man 


ſhould be govern'd by one whom he ſees 
at cuffs with another, and thereupon 


| thinks himſelf bound to give the next 
| man he meets a box on the ear. 


12. Tis to no purpoſe to labour to 


| reconcile religions, when the intereſt of 


princes will not ſuffer it. Tis well if 
they could be reconciled fo far, that they 


13. There's all the reaſon in the world 
divines ſhould not be ſuffer'd to go a hair 
beyond their bounds, for fear of breed- 


ing confuſion, ſince there now be ſo ma- 
| nyreligions on foot. The matter was not 


lo narrowly to be look'd after when there 
vas but one religion in Chriſtendom ; the 


— 
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reſt would cry him down for an heretic, 
and there was no body to fide with 
14. We look after religion as the 
butcher did after his knife, when he bad 
it in his mouth. f 
16. Religion is made a W pa· 
per; now tis a horſe, now tis a lanthorn, | 
now tis a boar, now tis a man. TI 
ſerve ends religion is turn'dinto all ſhapes, 
16. Pretending religion and the lay | n 
of God, is to ſet all things looſe: when 
a man has no mind to do ſomething he 
ought to do by his contract with man, then 
| he gets a text, and interprets it as he ples- 
ſes, and ſo thinks to get looſe. | 
17. Some men's pretending religion, 
is like the roaring boys way of challen- 
ges, (Their reputation is dear, It does not 
ſtand with the honour of a gentleman,) 
when, God knows, they have neither ho- 
nour nor reputation about them. [1 
18. They talk much of ſettling relig- | 


| Whey 


1 * 


— F 
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on : religion is well enough ſettled alrea- 
dy, if we would let it alone: methinks 


ve might look after, etc. 


19. If men would ſay they took arms 

for any thing but religion, they might 

be beaten out of it by reaſon; out of that 
they never can, for they will not believe 
| you whatever you ſay. 
20. The very Arcanum of pretending | 
| religion in all wars is, That ſomething 
may be found out in which all men may 


5 TE — Ee 5 


| have intereſt. In this the groom has as 
much intereſt as the lord. Were it for 
land, one has one thouſand acres, and 
the other but one; he would not venture 
ſo far, as he that has a thouſand. But re- 
ligion is equal to both. Had all men land 
alike, by a lex Agraria, then all men 


* 


would ſay they fought for land. 


SABBATH. 


: 
1. HY ſhould I think all the fourth 


commandment belongs to me, 
| when all the fiſth does not! what land 
R 
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will the Lord give me for honouring my 
father ? It was ſpoken to the Jews with 


reference to the land of Canaan; but the | 
meaning is, if I honour my parents, God | 


will alſo bleſs me. We read the com- 
mandments in the church-ſervice, as we 


do David's Pſalms, not that all there 
concerns us, but A great 2 of them 


does. 
en 


Hals ſuffer'd Judas to take the | 
communion. Thoſe miniſters | 
that keep their pariſhioners from it, be · 


cauſe they will not do as they will have 
them, revenge, rather than reform. 

2. No man can tell whether I am fit 
to receive the ſacrament ; for though | 


| were fit the day before, when he exam | 


ned me; at leaſt appear'd fo to him; yet 


how can he tell, what fin I have commit- 


ted that night, or the next morning, ot 


what impious atheiſtical thoughts I may | 


have about me, when I am approach · 
ing to the very table? 


332 8 N 52 
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SALVATION. 
E can beſt underſtand the mean- 
ing of o&74piz, Salvation, from 
the Jews, to whom the Saviour was pro- 
miſed. They held that themſelves ſnould 


| have the chief place of happineſs in the 


other world; but the Gentiles that were 
good men, ſhould likewiſe have their por- 
tion of bliſs there too. Now by Chriſt the 


partition-wall is broken down, and the 
| Gentiles that believe in him, are admitted 
| to the ſame place of bliſs with the Jews: 


and why then ſhould not that portion of 
happineſs ſtill remain to them, who do 
not believe in Chriſt, ſo they be morally 
= ? this is a charitable opinion. 


STATE. 
N a troubled ſtate ſave as much for 
your own as you can. A dog had 
been at market to buy a ſhoulder of mut- 
ton; coming home he met two dogs by 
the way, that quarrel'd with him; ; he 

Bn X 1 
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laid down his ſhoulder of mutton, and 
fell to fighting with one of them; in the 


mean time the other dog fell to eating his 


mutton ; he ſeeing that, left the dog he 


was fighting with, and fell upon him that | 


was eating; then the other dog fell io 
eat; when he perceiv'd there was no re- 


medy, but which of them ſoever he fought 
withal, his mutton was in danger, be 


| thought he would have as much of it as 
he could, and thereupon gave over fight- 


ing, and fell to eating himſelf. 


SUPBRSTITION. 
+" ey that are againſt ſuperſtitiog 


oſten · times run into it of the 


wrong ſide. If 1 will wear all colours but | 


| black, then am 1 ſuperſtitious in not 
wearing black. 
2. They pretend not toabide the crols, 


becauſe *tis ſuperſtitious; for my part 
will believe them, when I ſee them throw 
their money out of their pockets, and not K 


till then, 


| nal, 
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3. If there be any ſuperſtition truly 


and properly ſo called, tis their obſerve 


ing the Sabbath after the Jewiſh man- 


ner. 


SVuBs 1018. 


| 1. IF Extroroxt the parliament was 


wary what ſubſidies they gave 


do the king, becauſe they had no account, 
| but now they care not how much they 
| give of the ſubjects money, becauſe they 
give it with one hand andreceive it with 
| the other; and ſo upon the matter give 
it themſelves. In the mean time what a 


caſe the ſubjects of England are in; if 


the men they have ſent to the parlia- 
| ment misbehave themſelves, they cannot 


belp it, becauſe the parliament is eter- 


2. A ſubſidy was counted the fifth 


| part of a man's eſtate, and fo fifty fub+ 


lidies is five and forty times more than a 


nan is worth. 


R3 
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oO SIMONY. 


HE name of ſimony was be- 
got in the canon-law ; the firſt 
Nature againſt it was in Queen Eliza- 
| beth's time. Since the reformation ſimo- 
ny has been frequent : one reaſon why 
it was not practiſed in time of Popery, 


| was the Pope's proviſion; no man was | the 


ſure to beſtow his own benefice. 


Snie-Monzv. 
R. Noy brought in ſhip-money | 
firſt for maritime towns, but 
that was like putting in a little augur, | 
that afterwards you may put in a greater; 
he that pulls down the firſt brick, does 
the main work, afterwards tis eaſie to 
pull down the wall. 

2. They thatat firſt would not pay ſhip- 
„ 
men, (though perhaps they did no good 
dy the trial) but they that ſtand out ſince, 
and ſuffer themſelyes to be diſtrain'd, ne- 


1. 


being rational men judge themſelves. 
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much as they ſhould. 


SYNOD-ASSEMBLY. 


1. AK 7 E have had no national ſynod 
ſince the kingdom bath been 


; ſettled, as now it is, only provincial; and 
| there will be this inconveniency, to call 
| fo many divines together; twill be to put 

| power in their hands, who are too apt 
| to uſurp it, as if the laiety were bound 
| by their determination. No, let the laie- 


ty conſult with divines on all ſides, hear 


| what they ſay, and make themſelves ma- 


ſters of their reaſons; as they do by any 
other profeſſion, when they have a diffe- 
rence before them. For example gold- 


| {miths, they enquire of them, if ſuch a 


jewel be of ſuch a value, and fuch a ſtone 
of ſach a value, hear them, and then 


2. Why ſhould you have a ſynod, 
when you have a convocation already, 


199 
yer queſtioning thoſe that do it, do pi- 


| tifully, for ſo they only pay twice as 
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perfetation of another ſynod? the clergy 


of England when they caſt off the pope, 


ſubmitted themſelves to the civil power, 


and ſo have continued; but theſe chal- | 


lenge to be « Jure divino, and fo to be 


above the civil power ; theſe challenge 
| power to call before their preſbyteries all 


perſons for all fins directly againſt the law 
of God, as proved to be fins by neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. 


Glovers-hall ; conſult with ſome divines, 
not ſend for a body. 
- There malt be ſome laymen in the 
ſynod, to overlook the clergy, leſt they 
ſpoil the civil work; juſt as when the good 
woman puts a cat into the milk · houſe to 
kill a mouſe, ſhe ſends her maid to look 


after the cat, leſt the cat ſhould cat up 


the cream. 


4. In the ordinance for the aſſembly, 


the lords and commons go under the 


names of learned, godly, and Judicious 


which is a ſynod ? would you have a ſu- 


If you would buy 
_ gloves, ſend for a glover or two, not 


text. 
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divines; there is no difference put be- 


twixt them, and the miniſters in the con · 


5. Tis not unuſval in the aſſembly 


| to revoke their votes, by reaſon they 
make ſo much haſte, but tis that will 

| make them ſcorn'd. You never heard of 
| a council revok'd an act of its own mak-. 


ing, they have been wary in that, to 


| Keep up their infallibility ; if they did 


any thing they took away the whole coun. 


eil, and yet we would be thought as infal- 


ible as any body: 'tis not enough to 


ay, the houſe of commons revoke their 


votes, for theirs are but civil truths which 
they by agreement create, and uncreate, 
as they pleaſe: but the truths the ſynod 
deals in are divine, and when they have 


| voted a thing, if it be then true, *twas 
true before, not true becauſe they voted 


it, nor does it ceaſe to be true, becauſe 

they voted otherwiſe. 1 
6. Subſcribing in a Synod, or to the 

articles of a Synod, is no ſuch terrible 
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thing as they make it; becauſe, if I am 
of a ſynod, tis agreed, either tacitely or 


expreſly. That which the major part 


| determines, the reſt are involv'd in; and 
therefore 1 ſubſcribe, though my own | 


private opinion be otherwiſe; and upon 


the ſame ground, I may without ſcruple | 
ſubſcribe to what thoſe have determin'd, 


whom J ſent, though my private opini- 
on be otherwiſe, having reſpect to that 


which is the ground of all aſſemblies, the | 


major part carries it. 


: THANKSGIVING. 
1+ A T firſt we gave thanks for every 
| victory as ſoon as ever 'twas 
obtained, but ſince we have had many 


now we can ſtay a good while. We are 
jult like a child; give him a plum, he | 
makes his leg; give him a ſecond plum, 
he makes another leg: At laſt when his | 
belly is full, he forgets what he ought to 


do; then his nurſe, or ſomebody elſe 


— 
3 
W 
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of his duty, Where's your leg. 
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TrYyTHES. 


vibes are more peid in kind in 
England, than in all Italy and 


| France. In France they have had impro- 
priations a long time; we had none in 


England 'till Henry the eighth. 


2. To make an impropriation, there 
; was to be the conſent of the incumbent, 
| the patron, 2 'rwas 
r 
| 3- Or what if the pope gave the tythes 


| to any man, mult they therefore be _ 


away ? if the pope gives me a jewel, will 
| | you therefore take it away from me? 
4.᷑. Abraham paid tythes to Melchize- 
deck, what then? *twas very well done 
| of him: it does not follow therefore that 


1 no more than I am 


4 ee ee A- 


braham's. 
5. Tis ridiculous to ſay the tythes are 
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God's part, and therefore the clergy muſt | 
| have them; why, ſo they are if the lay- 
man has them. Tis as if one of my 


lady Kent's maids ſhould be ſweeping 
this room, and another of them ſhould 
come and take away the broom, and tell 


for a reaſon, why ſhe ſhould part with 
it; tis my lady's broom: as if it were 
"on my Te Wenn, WEE er BS | 


_—_ 


6. They conſulted in Oxford where 


they might find the beſt argument for 


their tythes, ſetting aſide the Jus divi- | 


num; they were advis'd to my hiſtory 


by them formerly; (in which, I dare bold- 
ly ſay, there are more arguments for them 
than are extant together any where :) Up- 
on this, one writ me word, that my hi- 
ſtory of tythes was now become like Pele- 


_ us's Haſta, to wound and to heal. I told 


him in my anſwer, I thought I could fit 


him with a better inſtance. *Twas poſlible | 


it might undergo the ſame fate, that Ari. 


of tythes; a book ſo much cry'd down | 
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ſtotle, Avicen, and Averroes did in 


France, ſome five hundred years ago; 
which were excommunicated by Stephen 


biſhop of Paris, (by that very name, ex- 
communicated,) becauſe that kind of 
learning puzled and troubled their di- 


| vinity. But finding themſelves at a loſs, 
| ſome forty years after (which is much a- 


— IM 


F 7: 


/ bout the time fince 1 writ my hiſtory) 
| they were call'd in again, and ſo have 


continued ever ſince. 
4 


1.74 Here is no prince in Chriſtendom 
| but is directly a tradeſman, 
though in another way than an ordinary 
| tradeſman. For the purpoſe, 1 have a 
| man, I bid him lay out twenty ſhillings 
in ſuch commodities, but 1 tell him for 
every ſhilling he lays out I will have a 
penny. I trade as well as he. This every 
prince does in his cuſtoms... 
2. That which a man is bred up in, 
he thinks no cheating; as your tradeſ- 
| 8 
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man thinks not ſo of his profeſſion, but 
calls it a myſtery. Whereas if you would 
teach a mercer to make his ſilks heavier, Wo 
than what he has been uſed to, he would 
peradventure think that to be cheating. ta 
3. Every tradeſman profeſſes to cheat  fai, 
me, that aſks for his commodity twice go 
as muck as it is worth, | are 


TIADITIo v. = 
AY what you will againſt traditi- | not 
on; we know the ſigniſication of | the 
words by nothing but tradition. You will 

gay the ſcripture was written by the holy | forb 

Spirit, but do you underſtand that lan- of b 

- guage twas writ in? No, Then forex- | 3 

ample, take theſe words, (In principio | to a 

c erat Verbum.) How do you know thoſe | that 

words ſignify, (In the beginning was the | 

Word, ) but by tradition, becauſe lomebo- 
dy has * you ſo? 
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TRAXSUBSTANTIATION, 


HE fathers uſing to ſpeak rhe- 
torically brought up tranſub- 


ſtontiation: as if becauſe it is commonly 
| faid « Amicus eſt alter idem, one ſhould 


go about to prove a man and his friend 


are all one. That opinion is only rheto- 
ric turn'd into logic. 
2. There is no greater argument (tho? 


not us'd) againſt tranſubſtantiation, than 


| the apoſtles at their firlt council, forbid- 


ding blood and ſuffocation. Would they 
forbid blood, and yet enjoin the * 
of blood too? 

3. The beſt way ſor a pious man, is 
to addreſs himſelf to the ſacrament with 


| that reverence and devotion, as if Chriſt 
were really there preſent. 


|. 


| heels, One with an army is a gallant man. 


TrairoOR. 
Is not ſeaſonable to call a man 
traitor that has an army at his 


8 
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My lady Cotton was in the right, when . 
ſhe laugh'd at the dutcheſs of Richmond 
for taking ſuch ſtate upon her, when ſhe 
could command no forces. (She a dutch- | 


eſs,there's in Flanders a dutcheſs indced;) 
meaning the arch-dutcheſs. _ 


by | 1E ſecond perſon is made of a | 
| piece of bread by the Papiſt, we 


_ third perſon is made of his own frenzy, 
malice, ignorance and folly,by the Round 
bead (to all theſe the Spirit is intituled.) 


One the baker makes, the other the cob- 
ler; and betwixt thoſe two, I think the 


| firſt perſon is ſufficiently abuſed, 


TRUTH. 
HE Ariſtotelians ſay, all truth 


| is contained in Ariſtotle in one 
3 lace or another, Galilaco makes Simpli- 

eius ſay ſo, but ſhows the abſurdity of that 

ſpeech, by anſwering; all truth is con- 


tained in a leiler compaſs; viz. In the | 


alphabet. Ariſtotle is not blam'd for miſ- 
taking ſometimes; but Ariſtotelians for 
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maintaining thoſe miſtakes. They ſhould 


acknowledge the good they have from 
him, and leave him when he is in the 
wrong. There never breath'd that per- 


ſon to whom mankind was more behold- 
2. The way to find out the truth is 


| by others miſtakings: for if I was to go 


to ſuch a place, and one had gone before 
me on the right-hand, and he was out; 
another had gone on the left-hand, and 
he was out; this would direct me to keep 
the middle way, that peradventure would 


| bring me to the place I defir'd to go. 


3+ In troubled water you can ſcarce 
ſee your face; or ſee it very little, till 
the water be quiet and ſtand ſtill. So in 


| troubled times you can ſee little truth; 


when times are quiet and ſettled, then 


| truth appears. 


SZ 
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„„ 


1. uns are by one of theſe three 


ways; by conſeſſion, or by de- 
murrer, that is, confeſſing the fact, but 
denying it to be that, wherewith a man 
is charged. For example, denying it to be 


treaſon, if a man be charged with treaſon; ; 
or 550 a jury. 


2. Ordalium was 2 trial; and was ei- | 
ther by going over nine red hot plough- | 
ſhares, (as in the caſe of queen Emma, 
accus'd for lying with the biſhop of Win- | 
cheſter, over which ſhe being led blind» - 
fold; and having paſs'd all her irons, | 1 


ask d when ſhe ſhould come to her trial;) 
or *twas by taking a red hot coulter in 
a man's hand, and carrying it ſo many 
ſteps, and then caſting it from him. As 


ſoon as this was done, the hands or the 
feet were to be bound up, and certain 


charms to be ſaid. and a day or two after 
bri 


to be open'd ; if the parts were whole, 


I. 
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the party was judg'd to be innocent; and 
ſo on the contrary. 

3. The rack is us'd no where as in 
England : in other countries 'tis uſed in 
judicature, when there is a Semiplena 
« probatio,” a halt proof againſt a man; 
then to ſee if they can make it full, they 
rack him if he will not confeſs. But here 
in England they take a man and rack him, 
1 do not know why, nor when; not in 


| time of judicature, but when ſomebody | 


bids. , 
4. Some men before they come to their 
trial, are cozen'd to confeſs upon exami- 
nation : upon this trick, they are made 
to believe ſomebody has confeſſed be- 
fore them; and then they think it a piece 
of honour to be clear and ingenuous, and 
hat deſtroys them. 


_UnaiverSiTY. 
1. { E beſt argument why Oxford 
1 ſhould have precedence of Cam- 


bridge is the act of parliament, by which 
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Oxford is made a body; made what it 


is; and Cambridge is made what it is; 


and in the act it takes place. Beſides Ox- 
ford has the beſt monuments to ſhow. 
2. *'T was well ſaid of one, hearing of 
a hiſtory lecture to be founded in the u- 
niverſity; would to God, ſays he, they 
would direct a lecture of diſcretion there, 


this would do more good there an hun- ' 


dred times. 


3. He that comes from the univerſity | 
to govern the ſtate, before he is acquaint» | 
ed with the men and manners of the place, 
does juſt as if he ſhoul come into the 


preſence chamber all dirty, with his boots 
on, his riding · coat, and his head all daub- 


ed: they may ſerve him well enough in N 


the way, dut when he comes to court, 


he muſt conform to the place. 

1. Gree a man find by his own in- 
9 clination he has no mind to mar- 
ry, way he not then vow chaſtity ? Anſw. 


Vows. 
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If he does, what a fine thing hath he 
done ? *tis as if a man did not love cheeſe; 


and then he would vow to God Almigh- 


ty never to eat cheeſe, He that vows can 


mean no more in ſenſe, than this; to 


do his utmoſt endeavour to keep his 
vow. | 1 


Us vxx. 


1.7 HE Jews were fordidden to take 


5 uſe one of another, but they 
were not forbidden to take it of other 
nations. That being ſo, I ſee no reaſon, 
why I may not as well take uſe for my 
money as rent for my houſe. *Tis a vain 
thing to ſay, money begets not money; 
for that no doubt it does. 

2. Would it not look odly to a ſtran- 
ger, that ſhould come into this. land, and 
hear in our pulpits ulury preach'd againſt; 
and yet the law allow it? many men uſe 
it; perhaps ſome churchmen themſelves. 


No biſhop nor eccl- ſiaſtical judge, that 


pretends power to puniſh other faults, 
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dares puniſh, or at lealt does puniſh any 
man for doing it. 


| __ Ptovs UsEs. 
1. NINE ground of the ordinary's tak- 
ing part of a man's eſtate (who 


dy'd without a will) to pious uſes, was 


| this; to give it ſomcbody to pray, that 


his ſoul might be deliver'd out of pur- 
gatory, now the pious uſes come into his 
own pocket. Twas well expreſt by John 


O pouls in the play, who acted the prieſt; | 
one that was to be bang'd, being brought 


to the ladder, would fain bave given ſome- 

| thing to the poor; he feels for his purſe, 
(„ bich John O Powls had pickt out of 
his pocket before) miſſing it, crys out, 
He had loſt his purſe ; now he intended 
to have given ſomething to the poor : 
John O Powls bid him be pacified, for 
the poor had it already, 


- -. 
_— — — * * 
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WAR. 

1. Nod not under. value an enemy by 
whom you have been worſted. 

When our countrymen came home from 
fighting with the Saracens, and were bea- 


ten by them, they pictured them with 
huge, big, terrible faces (as you ſtill ſee the 
ſign of the Saracen's head is) when in truth 


they were like other men. But this they 
did to ſave their own credits. 

2. Martial-law in general, means no- 
thing but the martial-law of this, or that 
place; with us to be us'd in « Fervore 
« belli,” in the face of the enemy, not in 
time of peace; there they can take away 
neither limb nor life. The commanders 
need not complain for want of it, be- 
cauſe our anceſtors have done gallant 
things without it. 

3. Queſtion. Whether may ſubjects 
take up arms againſt their prince? Anſw. 
Conceive it thus; here lies a fhilling be- 
twixt you and me; ten pence of the ſhil- | 
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ling is yours, two pence is mine: by a- 
greement, I am as much king of my two 
pence, as you of your ten pence: If you 
therefore go about to take away my two 
pence, I will defend it; for there you and 
I are equal, both princes. 
4. Or thus, two ſupream powers meet; 


one lays to the other, give me your land; 
if you will not, 1 will take it from you: | Ki 
| the other, becauſe he thinks himſelf too 


weak to reſiſt him, tells him, of nine 
parts I will give you three, ſo I may quiet- 
ly enjoy the reſt, and 1 will become your | 
tributary. Afterwards the prince comes 


to exact ſix parts, and leaves but three; 


the contract then is broken, and my are 
in parity again. 

5 · To know what obedience i is due to 
the prince, you mult look into the con- 
tract betwixt him and his people; as if 
you wou'd know what rent is due from 
the tenant to the landlord, you muſt look 
into the leaſe. When the contract is bro- 
ken, and there is no third perſon to judge, 
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a- then the deciſion is by arms. And this 
vo is the caſe between the prince and the 
du | bet. 
vo 6. Queſtion. What law is there to 
nd take up arms againſt the prince, in caſe 
| he break his covenant ? Anſw. Though 
etz | there be no written law for it, yet there 
bh is cuſtom; which is the beſt law of the 
u: | kingdom; for in England they have al- 
00. | ways done it. There is nothing expreſt 
ne | between the king of England and the 
et- king of France; that if either invades 
ur ' the other's territory, the other ſhall take 
des up arms againſt him, and yet they do it 
ee; upon ſuch an occaſion. 
ire J. 'Tis all one to be plunder'd by a 
troop of horſe, or to have a man's goods 
to taken from him by an order from the 
n- council - table. To him that dies,'tis all one 
if [ whether it be by a penny halter, or a filk 
om garter; yet I confeſs the ſilk garter plea- 
ok ſes more; and like trouts we love to be 
ro- tickled to death. 
ge, 8. me fliers fp they ht or b. 
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nour ; when the truth is they have their | 
| honour in their pocket. And they mean | 
the ſame thing that pretend to fight for 


religion. Juſt as a parſon goes to law 
with his pariſhioners ; he ſays, for the 


good of his ſucceſſors, that the church 
may not loſe its right; when the meaning | 


s to get the tythes into his own pocket. 


9. We govern this war as an unſkil- 
ful man does a caſting-net ; if he has not | 
the right trick to caſt the net off his ſhoul- 
der, the leads will pull him into the river. 
I am afraid we ſhall pull ourſelves into 


10, We look after the particulars of 


2 battle, becauſe we live in the very time 
of war. Whereas of battles paſt we hear 


nothing but the number ſlain. Juſt as for | 
the death of a man; when he is fick, we 
talk how he flept this night, and that 
night; what he eat, and what he drunk: 


But when he is dead, we only ſay, He 


died of a fever, or name his diſeaſe; and 


there's an end. 
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11. Boccaline has this paſſage of ſol- 
diers, they came to Apollo to have their 
profeſſion made the eighth liberal ſcience, 
which he granted. As ſoon as it was noiſ- 
ed up and down, it came to the butchers, 
and they deſir d their profeſſion might be 


made the ninth: for ſay they, the ſoldi- 
ers have this honour for the killing of 


men; now we kill as well as they; 
but we kill beaſts for the preſerving of 
men, and why ſhould not we have ho- 
nour likewiſe done to us? Apollo could 
not anſwer their reaſons, ſo he revers'd 
his ſentence, and made the ſoldiers trade 


a myſtery, as the butchers is. 
| W1TCHES. 8 
1. HE law againſt witches does not 


prove there be any; but it pu- 


niſnes the malice of thoſe people, that 


uſe ſuch means, to take away men's lives. 
If one ſhould profeſs that by turning his 
hat thrice, and crying buz ; he could take 
away a man's life (though in truth he 

| T 2 
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could do no ſuch thing) yet this were a 


juſt law made by the ſtate, that whoſoe- 


ver ſhould turn his hat thrice, and cry 


buz ; with an intention to take away a 
man's life, ſhall be put to death. 


WIx. 


1. TY E that hath a handſome wife, by 


other men is thought happy;'tis 
a pleaſure to look upon her, and be in 


her company; but the husband is cloy'd 


with her. We are never content with 
what we have. 


2. You ſhall ſee a monkey ſometimes, 


hat has been playing up and down the 


garden, at length leap up to the top of 


the wall, but his clog hangs a great way 
below on this fide ; the biſhop's wife is 
like that monkey's clog, himſelf is got 


up very high, takes place of the tempa- 
ral barons, but his wife comes a great 


way behind. 
3. Tis reaſon a man that will * a 


wife ſhould be at the charge of her trin- 


i 8 
e- 
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kets, and pay all the ſcores ſhe ſets on him. 


He that will keep a monkey, tis fit he 


ſhould pay for the glaſſes he breaks. 


0 8 
Wiſe man ſhould never reſolve 

upon any thing, at leaſt never 

let the world know his reſolution, for if 


be cannot arrive at that, he is aſham'd. 
How many things did the king reſolve 


in his declaration concerning Scotland, 
never to do, and yet did em all? a man 
mult do according to accidents and emer- 


gencies. 


2. Never tell your reſolution before- 


hand; but when the caſt is thrown, play 
it as well as you can to win the game 
you are at. *Tis but folly to ſtudy how 
to play ſize · ace, when you know not 


whether you ſhall throw it or no. = 
3. Wiſe men ſay nothing in dange- 
rous times. The lion you know call'd 


| the ſheep to ask her if his breath ſmell'd: 
| ſhe ſaid, Ay; he bit off her head for a 


1 3 
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fool. He call'd the wolf and aſk'd him: 
He faid no; he tore him in pieces for a 


flatterer. At laſt he call'd the fox and 
_ aſk'd him: truly he had got a cold and 


could not ſmell. — James was * 
: tur'd, etc. 
WIr. 


5 * IT and wiſdom differ; wit wi 
is upon the ſudden turn, vi. 57 
dom is in bringing about ends. 


2. Nature muſt be the ground-work 
of wit and art; otherwiſe whatever is 
done will prove but Jack-puddings work. 

3. Wit muſt grow like fingers; if it 


be taken from others, tis like plums ſtuck 
upon black thorns; there they are for a 


while, but they come to nothing. 

4. He that will give himſelf to all 
manner of ways to get money may be 
rich; ſo he that lets fly all he knows or 
thinks, may by chance be ſatyrically wit- 
ty. Honeſty ſometimes keeps a man from 


growing rich ; and civility from bring 
_ witty, 


— — ↄm— —¶ ä—.——W 
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5. Women ought not to know their 
own vit, becauſe they will ſtill be ſnewing 
it, and fo ſpoil it; like a child that will con- 
tinually be ſhewing its fine new coat, till 


at length it all — it with its pah- 


hands. 
6. Fine wits deſtroy themſelves with | 


their own plots, in meddling with great 


affairs of ſtate. They commonly do as 
the ape that ſaw the gunner put bullets 


in the cannon, and was pleas'd with it, 
and he would be doing fo too; at laſt he 


puts himſelf into the piece, and ſo both 


ape and bullet were ſhot away together. 


WOMEN. 
1. 1 ET the women have power of 
their heads, becauſe of the an- 
gels. The reaſon of the words becauſe 
of the angels, is this; The Greek church 
held an opinion that the angels fell in 
love with women. This fancy St. Paul 


An opinion grounded upon that, Gene ſis 
6. The ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men 
chat they were fair. 
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diſcreetly catches, and uſes it as an argu- 
ment to perſuade them to modeſty. 


2. The grant of a place, is not good 


dy the canon-law before a man be dead; 
upon this ground ſome miſchief might be 
plotted againſt him in preſent poſſeſſion, 
by poiſoning, or ſome other way. Upon 


the ſame reaſon a contract made with a 


woman during her huſband's life, was not 


—"_ 


3. en are not troubled to hear a man 


diſpraiſed, becauſe they know, though he | 


be naught, there's worth in others. But 


women are mightily troubled to hear any 


of them ſpoken againſt, as if the ſex it- 
ſelf were guilty of ſome unworthineſs. 


4. Women and princes muſt both truſt. 


ſomebody; and they are happy, or unhap- 
py according to the deſert of thoſe under 


Whoſe hands they fall. If a man knows | 
how to manage the favour of a lady, 


her honour is ſafe, and ſo is a prince's. 
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TIA. 
1. *F WAS the manner of the Jews 
4 (if the year did not fall out 
right, but that it was dirty for the people 
to come up to Jeruſalem, at the feaſt of 
the paſſover ; or that their corn was not 


| _ ripe for their firſt fruits) to intercalate 
a month, and fo to have, as it were, two 


Februarys; thruſting up the year (till high- 
er, March into April's place, April in- 
to May's place, etc. Whereupon it is 
impoſſible for us to know when our Savi- 


our was born, or when he dy'd. 


2. The year is either the year of the 
moon, or the year of the ſun; there's not 
above eleven days difference. Our move-- 
able feaſts are according to the year of the 


moon ; elſe they ſhould be fixt. 


3. Though they reckon ten days ſoon- 
er beyond ſea ; yet it does not follow 
their ſpring is ſooner than ours; we keep 


the ſame time in natural things, and their 


ten days ſooner, and our ten days lat- 
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ter in thoſe things mean the ſelf-ſame 


time; juſt as twelve ſous in French, are 


ten pence in Evgliſh. 

4. The lengthening of days is not ſud- 
denly perceiv'd till they are grown a pret- 
ty deal longer, becauſe the ſun, though 


it be in a circle, yet it ſeems for a while 


to go in a right line. For take a ſegment 
of a great circle eſpecially, and you ſhall 


doubt whether it be ſtraight or no. But 


vuhen that ſun ĩs got paſt that line, then you 
preſently perceive the days are lengthen- 
ed. Thus it is in the winter and ſum- 


mer ſolſtice; which 1 is indeed the true 


reaſon of them. 

5, The eclipſe of the ſun is, when it 
is new moon; the eclipſe of the moon 
when *tis full. They ſay Dionyſius was 
converted by the eclipſe that happened 


at our Saviour's death, becauſe it was nei- 


ther of theſe, and ſo could not be natu- 
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ZEALOTS. 

NE would wonder Chriſt ſhould : 
whip the buyers and ſellers out 


of the temple, and no body offer to reſiſt 


him (conſidering what opinion they had 
of him.) But the reaſon was, they had a 
law, that whoſoever did profane e SanQi- 


4 <« tatem dei, aut templi;' the holineſs of 


God, or the temple, before ten perſons, 


*twas lafwul for any of them to kill him, 


or to do any thing this ſide killing him; 
as whipping him, or the like. And hence 
it was, that when one ſtruck our Saviour 
before the judge, where it was not lawful 
to ſtrike (as it is not with us at this 5 5 
he only replies; if 1 have ſpoken evil, 
bear witneſs of the evil, but if well why 
ſmiteſt thou me? He ſays nothing againſt 
their ſmiting him, in caſe he had been 
guilty of ſpeaking evil, that is blaſphemy; 
and they could have prov'd it againſt 
him. They that put this law in executi- 


on were called zealots; but afterwards 


they committed many villainies. 
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